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LUCID INTERVALS 








First Little Girl—Do you believe there’s 
a devil? 

Second Ditto—No! 
It’s your father—London Daily News. 


It’s like Santa Claus. 


After a long talk on the value of peace, 
good-will, and disarmament, a teacher asked 
his class if they objected to war. 

“I do,” said one boy. 

“Good! Now tell us why.” 

“Because wars make history—and I hate 
history !” 

Proprietor of summer hotel—Now, over 
here is the ocean. 

Ad Writer—Where? I 
ocean. 

Proprietor—You don’t? My dear sir, I’m 
afraid you’re not the man we want to write 
our advertisements.—Life. 


don’t see any 


Why does Algie’s car use so much gas?” 
“He’s so homely no girl will let him park.” 
—Judge. 


“Ever try to lose a cat, old man?” 

“Yes, once. And I hit upon a plan that 
I thought was sure fire. 
wrote a note inclosing $10 
and tied it to the cat’s neck. 
The note read: ‘Finder may 
keep both the cat and the 
money.’ ” 

“And how did it work?” 

“The cat returned the fol- 
lowing day with another 
note tied to its neck. The 
note read: ‘Don’t need the 
cat, but can use the money. 
Please send $10 more.’ ”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The schoolteacher was 
proud of the way the pupils 
were trained for fire drill. 
One day she said: “Now, 
children, what would you 
do if I told you the building 
was on fire?” 

A hundred children gave the answer. 

A few days later a lecturer visited the 
school. 

The schoolteacher said: “Now, children, 
what would you do if I toid you Dr. Dyke 
was going to lecture here today?” 

They all answered:. “We would rise 
promptly, put away our books, then quietly 
and without disorder file into the street.” 

A few minutes before the show was about 
to begin, the none-too-successful comedian 
walked into the manager’s room. “I say,” 
he began, sinking wearily into a chair, “I 
wish. you’d arrange for a substitute for me 
tonight.” 

“Oh, indeed,” was the manager’s frigid 
reply. “Why?” 

“I’m feeling funny,’ 
fully. 

“Then for heaven’s sake go on,” said the 
manager; “it’s the chance of a lifetime 
for you.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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said the other, rue- 


Lady (in wrong department of large 
store)—Have you Dickens’s “Cricket on the 
Hearth”? 

Salesman—No, madam; but I can show 
you a very good table tennis set.—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


Two colored boys, not thoroughly accus- 
tomed to ocean bathing, were engaged in a 
“water fight” on the beach one windy after- 
noon. The fight consisted of desperate ef- 
forts on the part of each combatant, breast 
deep in the water, to dash more of the ocean 
in his opponent’s face than he himself was 
getting. They did not notice the huge wave 


which rolled slowly up to them, lifted the 
little fellow nearest the beach off his feet 
and sat him gently in the back water. 

Considerably surprised, he rose to the 
surface, dripping and spluttering, and turn- 
ed to his companion, an awed expression on 
his face. “Boy,” he said breathlessly, “boy, 
yo’ got me licked!” 

“How did that fellow get into the boss’s 
private office?” 

“Threw a cork over the transom.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

“What are you doing with all that paper, 
George?” snapped his wife. 
“My darling, ’m making a wish.” 
“A wish?” 

“Yes, my love. In your presence I would- 
n’t presume to call it a_will.”—London 
Passing Show. 





A Yale player was teaching some cowboys 
how to play football. He explained the 
rules and ended as follows: “Remember, 
fellows, if you can’t kick the ball, kick a 








Husband, on being hit by plate—Don’t grieve, darling; I see you are 
sorry, but I am not fatally injured. 
Wife—I wasn’t thinking about you. 
breaks my fine set of dishes.—Paris Rire. 


man on the other side. Now let’s get busy. 
Where’s the ball?” 

One of the cowboys shouted: “Never mind 
the ball! Let’s start the game!”—Helena 


Independent. 


Two colored men were standing on the 
corner discussing family trees, “Yes, suh, 
man,” said Ambrose, “I can trace my rela- 
tions back to a family tree.” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree,’ said 
Mose. 

“Naw, man, trace ’em, trace *°em—get me?” 

“Well, they ain’t but two kinds of things 
dat live in trees. Birds and monkeys, and 
you sho’ ain’t got no feathers on you.”— 
Judge. 

“T was held up by a footpad last night,” 
he told her. 

“Mercy! How exciting! 
your money or your life?” 

“Yes, but I only had 60 cents about me.” 

“And he took that in preference to your 
life? What an insult !”"—Boston Transcript. 


Did he demand 


“Do you think Robert can support you in 
good style after you are married, my dear? 
I hear he is worth nothing.” 

“IT know Bob isn’t rich, mamma, but he has 
his life insured for $20,000, and I could get 
along quite comfortably on _ that.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


A Swede purchased an automobile and 
was seen driving down the street about 60 
miles an hour. A policeman yelled at him 
to stop, but instead of slowing up the 
Swede increased his speed. When the 
officer finally caught up with him he roar- 


I was thinking about my plate. That 


ed: “Why didn’t you stop? 
hear me holler back there” 

“Oh, vas dat you dat yelled? I thought 
it vas somebody I run over.”—Judge. 


Didn’t you 





The tourist in Alaska was being shown 
over a fox farm. After admiring some beau- 
tiful silvers she asked her guide, “Just how 
many times can the fox be skinned for 
his fur?” 

The guide, who was an old-timer, replied, 
gravely: “Three times, madam. Any more 
than that would spoil him for breeding 
purposes.” 


Little Boy—Look, ma, the circus has come 
to town; there’s one of the clowns. 

Ma—Hush, darling. That’s not a clown. 
That’s just a college man. 

A very young and very shy naval officer 
was invited to a big society dance. His 
various partners failed to get much conver- 
sation from him, until at last one of them 
determined to draw him out. “I suppose,” 
she said, brightly, “you have been in the 
navy so long that you are 
thoroughly accustomed to 
sea legs?” 

The young lieutenant 
blushed with embarrass- 
ment. “Oh—er—I never 
look at them,” he protested. 
London Tit-Bits. 








John, the hale and hearty 
stewart of the ferry-boat, 
was at his usual stand at 
the gangway retailing his 
constant instructions: 
“First-class passengers to 
the right, second-class to 
the left.” 

Along came a young wom- 
an holding a baby in her 
arms. She seemed unde- 
cided which way to proceed. 
“First or second?” asked John, kindly. 

The girl’s face was suffused with blushes 
as she stammered: “Oh, dear; oh, it’s—it’s 
not mine.” 


A pretty girl had a corpulent suitor. It 
appears that the stout lover went on his 
knees to propose in the old-fashioned man- 
ner. Even this romantic attitude, however, 
did not soften the girl’s mood, and she 
promptly refused him. 

“Well, Marie,” said the fat one, still on 
his knees, “if you will not accept my offer, 
you might at least help me up.” 

A clergyman chose for his text the fol- 
lowing words: “Which of you will go up 
with me to Ramoth Gilead?” Then, paus- 
ing, he again and again repeated the words. 

At last a sailor started from his seat and, 
looking around him with eyes full of in- 
dignation, exclaimed: “Will none of you 
go with the gentleman? Then, hang it all, 
Ill go myself.” 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The orator eats tongue, we hear, 
The sultan, turkey lunch; 

The undertaker drinks his bier, 
The pugilist, his punch. 

The acrobats spring water drink, 
The banquet man eats toast, 

Surveyors eat their stakes, we think, 
And editors, a roast. 

Shoemakers have filet of sole, 
The printer, pies and sweets; 

The hungry actor eats his role, 
Policemen munch their beats. 

—Washington Star. 
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The Last of Europe’s Feudal States Passes 


HE latest republic in Europe to throw 

off its shell and emerge like a chick 

i out of its egg is Albania. This is 
and always has been one of the 
“toughest” countries of the Old World. 
Rugged, wild and mountainous; without 
port or railroad, and with few schools, the 
country is inhabited by a proud and fierce 
race of hunters, robbers and warriors who 
have always maintained their freedom but 
never accomplished government. For self- 
protection, self-aggrandizement and other 
selfish reasons they have continued to live 
under the old feudal system of tribal life 
with its hereditary aristocracy, its clans, 
and serf-like allegiance of 
the peasantry. The recent 
successful revolt of the na- 
tionalists was for the avow- 
ed purpose of putting an 
end to the feudal system in 
the last of the European 
countries where it has sur- 
vived, and to make of AI- 
bania a modern nation, Ah- 
med Zogu, premier and dic- 
tator and head of the old re- 
gime, called on his followers 
at Tirana to oppose the 
revolutionists to the death, 
but his men preferred to 
join the revolt led by Bish- 
op Noli, and the capital fell 
without a blow. That was 
very fortunate, for a civil 
war in Albania where every 
man is trained to handle a 
gun, and which used to fur- 
nish the Turkish sultan his 
best soldiers, would be a 
case of “Greek meeting 
Greek,” and would proba- 
bly result in practical an- 
nihilation of the nation. 
Now with Bishop Noli at 
the head of a new nation- 
alist government it is to be 
hoped and expected that 
this small, backward coun- 
try, filled with a fierce and 
proud people, will be able to discard its 
feudal ways and its “blood feuds” and take 
its place among the modern progressive na- 
tions of the world. : 
The Albanians resemble in a way the 
mountaineers in some of our southeastern 
states. Of the very best racial stock, they 
have been isolated in the natural fortresses 
of their own rugged and beloved moun- 
tains, and the stream of civilization has 
flowed on around them, and by them, af- 
fecting them but little. The Albanians have 
often been compared with the Scots, be- 
eause of the kilts. they wear, and because 
of their large size, keen eyes and generally 
handsome appearance. They broke into 
modern history by successfully resisting 
the Turks under Mahomet II, the conqueror 
of Constantinople, who finally acknowl- 
edged their independence in a formal treaty. 
But after the death of their leader and 
hero, George Castriot, or Scanderbeg, as 


wine bottles 





plenty of everything. 
throws interesting inside light on the situation. 
meeting of leading German and Austrian officials and business men, who are 
eating, drinking, smoking and enjoying themselves. 
clothed and well fed, and it will be noted that there are a liberal number of 


on each table. Even the jazz band have bottles before them. 


the Turks called him, the Turks reduced 
them to nominal subjection in 1478. Albania 
remained a Turkish province, but an un- 
profitable one, until her independence was 
proclaimed and achieved in the first Balkan 
war, 1912-1913. 

When the little country got on her feet 
she started out as a monarchy. This was 
agreed to by the London ambassadorial 
conference, which decided on the frontiers 
of the new kingdom and gave its O. K. to 
the choice of Prince William of Wied, a 
relative of the German kaiser, as king. The 
new king took his seat on the throne in 
March, 1914, but he showed nervousness 





We hear exactly opposite stories told about conditions among the Germans. 
One represents them as starving and the other represents them as really having 


from the first, and with the outbreak of the 
World war in July, 1914, he and his court 
fled in the vessel which he had kept ready 
for some time at Durazzo. Something like 
anarchy followed, and the Austrians over- 
ran the country. Later came the Italians 
who in 1917 proclaimed Albania independ- 
ent. Several cabinets ruled the country as 
a regency while reports were made that 
various men, including Americans, were in- 
vited to sit on the empty throne. But for 
the last several years Ahmed Zogu, first 
minister, then premier and dictator, was 
making himself stronger and stronger and 
was building up a highly centralized gov- 
ernment of his own liking, with special 
favors for his own clan, the Mati. It was 
widely rumored that he meant to pro- 
claim himself king. Bishop Fan Stylian 
Noli founded the Albanian Orthodox Greek 
church and became the head of it in 1908. 
He next came to America and studied at 


The above picture is taken from a German paper and it 
It shows a “get-together” 


They certainly look well 


Harvard university for three years. Speak- 
ing seven languages and having many in- 
fluential friends abroad he had a high 
standing at home. As head of his church he 
kept in touch with public and political af- 
fairs, following the government to the new 
capital, Tirana. He went to Geneva in 1921 
and succeeded in having Albania admitted 
to the league of nations. In 1922 he got the 
council of ambassadors to order back the 
Serbs and Greeks from the frontier until it 
had been determined. With the “Fighting 
Bishop” at its head Albania has entered the 
ranks of new republics with the sympathy 
of other nations and the confidence of its 
own people. Albanians, ina 
general way, are divided 
into the Ghegs of the north 
and the Tosks of the south. 
It has been said that they 
are descendants of gladia- 
tors and _ politicians de- 
ported to that wild country 
from ancient Rome. About 
70 per cent of: the people 
are Mohammedans; some 19 
per cent are Roman Catho- 
lics, and 10 per cent, mostly 
in the south, Greek Catho- 
lics. The country has been 
called the “land of the blood 
feud.” Like those in our 
Southern mountains, the 
feuds start from some trivi- 
al event, some small dis- 
pute which is taken up by 
the tribe or clan, and usu- 
ally many men are killed 
before it is settled. Strict 
records are kept of rela- 
tionships, and all of a man’s 
distant cousins are his 
“brothers,” under  obliga- 
tions to fight with him. 
Women are regarded as a 
sort of inferior animal, but 
an offense against one of 
them is savagely punished. 
Marriage contracts are made 
by parents when their chil- 
dren are very young. The girl may later 
refuse the husband picked out for her, 
but if she does she must renounce mar- 
riage altogether. In many cases she wears 
men’s clothes from then on. But if after 
turning down her betrothed she marries 
another man the whole family of the jilted 
man start gunning for the male relatives 
of the fickle lady. A strange rule is that 
when a man is accompanied by a woman 
he cannot be shot. The result is that some 
men never appear in public without a fe- 
male companion. It has been estimated 
that about 25 per cent of the men are killed 
off in their prime. 

The mountain men of Albania have # 
natural love for the gun and a distaste for 
work. In the old days most of them, at 
some time or other, were members of vari- 
ous robber bands that infested the moun- 
tains of Albania, Thessaly and Macedonia. 
This occupation was not considered a dis- 
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grace, and it is no unusual thing to hear a 
dignified man speak of incidents that hap- 
pened when he was a robber. There were 
occasionally too many robber’, and so some 
of them would join the Turkish armies. 
They were always gladly received by Turk- 
ish officers and put into crack regiments. 

But the country’s code of honor, which is 
strict, does not permit indiscriminate kill- 
ing. Laws of hospitality and rules for the 
treatment of traveling strangers are sacred 
and strictly adhered to. It was a violation 
of this tradition that started the present 
upheaval. The whole country was greatly 
stirred by the ambushing and killing of 
two Americans who were passing through 
the country. Demonstrations of indigna- 
tion were held in various sectiéns. Confi- 
dence in the government went down, and 
the opposition boldly demanded the resig- 
nation of the ministry. When this was re- 
fused the opposition withdrew from the 
national asembly. The government party 
attempted to proceed without the opposi- 
tion—with a one-sided assembly—but that 
started the armed rebellion which finally 
sent the regency scurrying into neighbor- 
ing countries and permitted Bishop Noli 
to ring the death knell of feudalism in Al- 
bania and set up the republic. 


“Dawes and Coolidge, Grocers” 


Some research fiend has discovered that 
147 years ago the town of Worcester, Mass., 
listed a firm of “Dawes and Coolidge, Gro- 
cers.” The claim is made that the pro- 
prietors were in a distant way related to 
the Republican candidates for president 
and vice-president. The Dawes of the firm, 
it is said, was a great-great-great grand- 
father of the Illinois “Hell Maria” candi- 
date. A general claim is made that the 
Coolidge partner was a distantly related 
ancestor of the Massachusetts man who 
now occupies the presidential chair. 

The Dawes ancestor, so the story goes, was 
a companion of Paul Revere on the latter’s 
famous ride. Up to that time, the Daweses 
for five generations had been builders and 
masons. The father of the grocer was crip- 
pled and became a goldsmith. He had nine 
children. A daughter married John Cool- 
idge in 1772. During the siege of Boston, 
a son named William joined the Continen- 
tal army and fought at Bunker hill. When 
Boston became unsafe William moved his 
family to Worcester. It was while there 
that he went in the grocery business with 
his brother-in-law, John Coolidge. The 
partnership seems to have prospered for 
many years. 

Mayor Away; Woman “Cleans Up” City 

When Mayor Brown of Seattle went to 
New York as a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention he left the city’s af- 
fairs in charge of Mrs. Henry Landes, acting 
mayor. “It’s just a temporary honor; I 
won't be gone long,” he thought. But while 
his honor was enjoying the sights of Go- 
tham Mrs. Landes decided to “clean house,” 
and she played havoc with Seattle’s admin- 
istration. No sooner had the mayor left 
than she summoned Police Chief Severyns 
and ordered him to “clean up” the city with- 
in 24 hours. 

“Bootlegging and gambling are carried on 
openly,” Mrs. Landes declared. “Hold-ups 
are daily occurrences. I want it stopped.” 

“But I can’t do it,” the chief is said to 
have declared; “the police department has 
100 unfit men.” 

“That is the number you should get rid 
of,” replied her honor. 

Twenty-four hours later Mrs. Landes de- 
cided that Chief Severyns had not done her 
bidding so she promptly fired him. When 
the astounded Mayor Brown at New York 
received word of what had happened and 
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the additional news that Mrs. Landes had 
herself taken charge of the police force to 
push the campaign he started home post 
haste to re-instate Severyns and stop the 
crusade. “Just like a woman,” the mayor 
commented. 


Largest Electric Engine on Tour 


The General Electric Co, has built what it 
claims to be the largest and most powerful 
electric engine in the world. It is owned 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad which is now, with reasonable 
pride, exhibiting it throughout the country. 
This leviathan of the rails is capable of de- 
veloping 3200 h. p. It will be used to haul 
transcontinental trains over steep grades in 
the Cascade mountains. Technical men de- 
scribe this engine as a “bi-polar, gearless 
type, requiring neither coal, water nor fuel 
oil.” It is 76 feet long and weighs 265 tons. 
On a down grade its motors can be reversed 


Electricity Beats Steam 


so that it will generate back into the wires 
much of the electricity taken from them in 
climbing slopes. 

The C. M. and St. P. railroad’s 650 miles 
of track make it the largest electrified sys- 
tem in the world. Sixty-one electric en- 
gines, using current obtained from water- 
falls, do the work that once required 163 
engines using 2,700,000 tons of coal and 25,- 
000,000 gallons of fuel oil a year. 

The modern electric locomotive has more 
power than two big steam locomotives. This 
is attested by an experiment in which two 
steam locomotives—among the largest 
made—and the new electrical giant engaged 
in a “pushing” contest. A tug-of-war was 
not feasible because the couplings would 
not stand the strain. With current off, the 
electric engine was easily pushed down the 
track by its steam rivals, When the cur- 
rent was turned on the speed slowly slack- 
ened, the steam locomotives labored to their 
utmost, and finally the electric master drove 
the two, throttles open, in full retreat. > 


Sues to Break Up “Gas” Monopoly 

Fifty gasoline concerns including the 
Standard Oil and other big companies are 
named as defendants in a suit brought by 
the government to break up a_ gasoline 
“combination, conspiracy and monopoly.” 
Anti-trust proceedings were instituted in 
the federal court at Chicago by the depart- 
ment of justice. Atty.-Gen. Stone asks an 
injunction to restrain the companies from 
further violations of the Sherman anti- 
trust act. He charges that the combination 
is engaged in a conspiracy to restrain trade 
and commerce in gasoline, kerosene and 
other hydro-carbon products. The are able 
to control production, he asserts, by pool- 
ing their patent rights. 

The suit is the result of a year’s inves- 
tigation here and abroad of gasoline trade 
methods. The government found that to 
meet the increasing demand for gasoline 
the manufacturers now utilize processes for 
“cracking” the oil which increases the yield 
from 50 to 100 per cent, using patents is- 
sued 60 years ago and long since expired. 
The defendants are charged with having 
pooled patents of a minor character and 
through these seeking to extort huge sums 
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from the gasoline manufacturers in the 
guise of royalties. This pooling is in itself 
a violation of the anti-trust act, the govern- 
ment contends, though the oil men claim 
it is legal. 

The suit constitutes one of the biggest 
anti-trust moves by the government in re- 
cent years. The underselling of gasoline 
in the West by big concerns in an effort to 
throttle their small competitors has helped 
bring matters to a head. Gov. McMaster of 
South Dakota tried to break up the mo- 
nopoly in his state by selling “gas” at cost. 
The Independent Home Oil Co. is suing him 
in the federal court at Sioux Falls on the 
ground that he sells gasoline without legal 
authority. 


Will Motorize Idle Cargo Ships 


What to do with idle merchant-marine 
vessels that are rusting away in our ports 
is a puzzling question that the shipping 
board thinks it has at last solved. With 
the $25,000,000 made available by congress 
it intends to convert 600,000 tons of these 
steam cargo boats into Diesel motor-pro- 
pelled vessels, As a result of a survey of 
the board’s laid-up fleets, 375 ships have 
been selected for the experiment. These 
vessels are not marketable in their present 
shape. 

Chairman O’Connor of the shipping board 
admits that the conversion will be more 
costly than replacing the steam machinery 
but he explains that motorizing will make 
them more practical as well as valuable. A 
motor vessel consumes but one-third at sea 
and one-tenth in port the fuel burned by a 
steamship of equivalent power. Besides, 
it can be operated by a smaller crew. 


Democratic Platform Storm Tossed 


Scenes of wild disorder attended the 
adoption of a platform by the Democratic 
convention at New York. One vote, that of 
a woman who changed her mind at the 
last minute, was first held responsible for 
defeating a minority report condemning the 
Ku Klux Klan. Amid tumult and conft- 
sion, the vote was originally announced as 
542 3/20 in favor of a majority recommen- 
dation reaffirming the party’s general ad- 
herence to the principles of freedom of reli- 
gion, speech and press without mentioning 
the Klan by name, as against 541 3/20 for 
the proposed substitute. A later recapitu- 
lation gave a majority of four and a frac- 
tion votes. 

Former Secretary of War Baker made an 
impassioned appeal for the league of na- 
tions as a campaign issue. In submitting 
the minority report President Wilson’s 
faithful champion was the oratorical sensa- 
tion of the convention. He attacked the 
majority recommendation proposing te 
take the league out of politics and let the 
American people vote upon it at a special 
referendum as “illegal, unconstitutional, 
preposterous and revolutionary.” Detail- 
ing the steps that must be taken under the 
referendum plank, Mr. Baker said: “And 
when all that is over, and when my son is 
dead on a battlefield from which | am try- 
ing to keep him, perhaps we shall join the 
league—after full consideration.” In _ his 
opinion the majority report places the par- 
ty on record as being for the league four 
years ago and now “neither for nor against 
it.” “This,” he continued, “is not the kind 
of leadership that was taught us by Wood- 
row Wilson. The man who ought to be 
pleading this cause is dead and lying in 
consecrated ground.” There were many 
tearful eyes inthe audience when Mr. 
Baker concluded, but that did not prevent 
the majority report sidestepping the league 
issue being adopted by a vote of 742 to 353. 

Taking the keynote address of Senator 
Harrison as their cue, the Democrats ripped 
the Republicans up the back for gross mis- 
rule, extravagance, discrimination, corrup- 
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tion and inefficiency. “The dominant issues 
of the campaign are created by existing 
conditions,” the platform states, contending 
that “a vote for Coolidge is a vote for 
chaos!” Accomplishments of the Demo- 
cratic party in office are cited by way of 
comparison. The platform leads off with a 
glowing tribute to Woodrow Wilson. The 
Fordney-McCumber tariff act is attacked 
as “unjust, unscientific and dishonest” while 
the Mellon tax plan is denounced as a “de- 
vice to relieve multi-millionaires at the ex- 
pense of other taxpayers.” The Democrats 
hold that all taxes are unnecessarily high. 
They pledge themselves to further reduc- 
tiens. 

To offset the results of Republican poli- 
cies which Democrats say changed the con- 
ditions of the American farmer “from com- 
fort to bankruptcy,” it is proposed to re- 
establish the farmer’s export market, adjust 
the tariff, lower rail and water rates, devel- 
op water power for cheap fertilizer and 
farm use, stimulate the co-operative market- 
ing system, secure easier credit for the 
farmer and “reduce the margin between 
what the producer receives for his prod- 
ucts and what the consumer has to pay.” 


The Esch-Cummins transportation act is 
termed a failure. “Railroad freight rates 
should be so readjusted as to give the bulky, 
basic, low-priced raw commodities, such as 
agricultural products, coal and ores, the 
lowest rates,” reads one plank. Congress is 
urged to operate the Muscle Shoals plant to 
maximum capacity in supplying the farm- 
ers with fertilizer. There is a demand that 
the federal reserve system be so adminis- 
tered as to give stability to industry, com- 
merce and finance “as was intended by the 
Democratic party which gave the system 
to the nation.” The Democrats pledge them- 
selves to carry on reclamation “projects, to 
recover the navy’s oil reserves and “all oth- 
er parts of the public domain which have 
been fraudulently or illegally leased” and 
to vigorously prosecute officials, citizens 
and corporations participating in such 
transactions, and they promise a stricter 
control and better conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources. 

In berating the Republicans for “failure 
to develop an American flag shipping pol- 
icy,“ the Democrats declare for “an Ameri- 
can-owned merchant marine, American- 
built and manned by American crews.” This, 
the party reasons, is essential for naval se- 
curity in war “and is a protection to the 
American farmer and manufacturer against 
excessive ocean freight rates.” The plat- 
form is against federal control of schools, 
holding that each state is responsible for 
the intellectual and moral qualifications of 
its citizens. It urges extension of civil serv- 
ice to internal revenue and other govern- 
ment employees and favors adequate sal- 
aries for postal workers. 


An invitation is extended to women to 
share thé political burdens of men. “Gen- 
erous appropriations, honest management 
and sympathetic care in hospitalization, re- 
habilitation and compensation of the vet- 
erans of all wars and their dependents,” is 
favored. The Democrats would prohibit in- 
dividual contributions, direct and indirect, 
to the campaign funds of congressmen, sen- 
ators or presidential candidates “beyond a 
reasonable sum to be fixed in law.” All 
campaign publicity is to be carried on at 
public expense. 

“The Republican administration,”: it is 
asserted, “has failed to enforce the prohi- 
bition law; is guilty of trafficking liquor 
permits and has become the protector of 
violators of the law.” The Democrats pledge 
themselves to respect and enforce the con- 
stitution and all laws. The rights of states 
are upheld and the exclusion of Asiatic im- 
migration is. favored. The party would 
grant “immediate freedom” to the Philip- 
pines and give Alaska a full territorial gov- 
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ernment. It favors collective bargaining 
and laws regulating hours of labor, espe- 
cially in regard to children. Adoption of 
“blue sky” laws by the states to halt frau- 
dulent stock sales is recommended. Private 
monopolies and special privileges are held 
to be “indefensible and intolerable.” 

All the nation’s resources as well as its 
manpower should be drafted in time of war, 
declares the platform which holds war to 
be “a relic of barbarism” and justifiable 
“only as a measure of defense.” This, it 
says, will “tend to discourage war by de- 
priving it of its profits.” A sweeping re- 
duction in land and sea armaments is fa- 
vored if brought about by international 
agreement, but until that time comes “an 
army and navy adequate for our national 
defense” is advocated. The Lausanne treaty 
is condemned on the ground that it “bar- 
ters legitimate American rights and betrays 
Armenia.” 


Religion at Your Front Door 


“If the people won’t go to church, the 
church will go to the people,” reasoned the 
Rev. Ernest Reveal, superintendent of the 
Rescue Mission at Evansville, Ind. Accord- 
ingly, he constructed a church on wheels 
which is complete even to the bell in the 
little tower. The movable church is built on 
an auto truck chasis. It has stained glass 








A Church on Wheels 


windows and carries its own organ. Vines 
in pots on the running-board are being 
trained to grow up the sides of the chapel. 

The idea of bringing the church to the 
people was prompted by the fact that less 
than half of the country’s population are 
church members. Statistics show that near- 
ly 70,000,000 of the nation’s 115,000,000 peo- 
ple have no religious affiliation. The Rev. 
Mr. Reveal believes that the rolling church 
will bfing many souls into the fold. 


Ohio Storm Leaves Trail of Death 


About a hundred persons were killed and 
$30,000,000 worth of damage was done by a 
severe wind, rain and electrical storm that 
swept Ohio’s lake region. Approximately 
125 blocks were destroyed in Lorain with a 
loss of $25,000,000. A majority of the 70 
dead there were crushed to death when the 
roof of the State theater collapsed. 

At Sandusky six persons were killed and 
damage amounting to $1,500,000 was done. 
Though there was only a small property 
loss at Cleveland seven persons met their 
death. Nearly $1,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed at Akron where one person 
was killed. Many houses were destroyed in 
the smaller places. It was necessary to call 
out the National Guard to maintain order 
and administer relief. 


Secrets of the “Antique” Business 


Some inside dope on the “antique” busi- 
ness was aired in the New York supreme 
court when Farid Maluf, a dealer, brought 
suit against a rival, Abraham Morse, for 
$22,500 damages for breach of contract in 
delivering two old European tapestries, Ma- 
luf bought the antiques in 1922 for $8500, 
paying $1000 on account. Later Morse re- 
fused _» deliver them, Maluf sued him tor 


the difference between what he had paid 
and what he though the tapestries would 
bring. In other words, he sued for the 
profit he thought he could make on them. 

Maluf testified that antiques have no ac- 
tual market value because selling them de- 
pends on getting in touch with wealthy 
people who can be persuaded to take them. 
The value of an antique depends on what 
price the dealer can wheedle out of a credu- 
lous customer, Sales, the dealer explained, 
are brought about by the “courage and 
nerve” of the dealer. The antique dealer’s 
greatest asset, in his opinion, is sheer gall. 
Lo ra made Maluf pay the costs of the 
rial, 


Return Indictments in Oil Scandal 


Former Secretary of the Interior Fall 
and Harry F. Sinclair and Edward L. Do- 
heny, oil magnates, have been indicted by a 
District of Columbia grand jury for con- 
spiracy and bribery in connection with the 
Teapot Dome oil leases. Two indictments 
charge Fall with conspiracy. Another 
charges him with accepting a bribe to in- 
fluence his official decision. Sinclair is 
jointly indicted with Fall in one conspiracy 
charge. The other conspiracy charge im- 
plicates Doheny and also the latter’s son. 

A separate indictment names the Do- 
henys as giving Fall $100,000 to obtain a 
certain oil lease. The grand jury had the 
case under investigation for two months. 
Action was instigated by Atlee Pomerene 
and Owen J. Roberts, retained by the gov- 
ernment to prosecute the charges, 


Says Syrians Can Become Citizens 


It has been assumed that all Asiatics are 
barred from citizenship. In fact, there have 
been court rulings to that effect. Now Fed- 
eral Judge Wilkinson at Chicago holds the 
Semitic people of the Black sea region to 
be “free white people” and therefore eligi- 
ble to citizenship under the constitution. 
The mere geographic boundaries of Asia, he 
says, have nothing to do with it. In allow- 
ing Kalell Salem Sallak, Syrian, to bécome 
a citizen Judge Wilkinson paves the way 
for 52,000 Syrians and 36,000 Armenians 
now resident in the United States to take 
out naturalization papers. 

On the other hand,nativesof India of both 
high and low caste are barred from citizen- 
ship. The latest to rule on that issue is the 
U. S. circuit court of appeals which has re- 
voked the citizenship granted A. K. Mo- 
zumdar of Los Angeles in 1913. 


Ex-Convict Wins Laurels as Painter 


A year ago Max Sasanoff was an inmate 
of a federal penitentiary at Atlanta. While 
serving a sentence of three years for coun- 
terfeiting the news gradually leaked out 
that the prisoner had executed a painting 
of Christ, wenderful to behold, on the walls 
of the prison chapel. Experts pronounced 
it the work of a genius. It aroused so much 
discussion that the government reviewed 
the case and came to the conclusion that 
Sasanoff had been forced into crime by a 
New York gang. The result—a pardon by 
the president. 

Now President Coolidge will pose for a 
portrait by Sasanoff. The artist is a fast 
worker and expects to finish the picture in 
two sittings. He has already painted many 
American notables. Sasanoff was born in 
Italy of Russian-Italian parents. He was 
formerly an opera singer and numbered 
Chaliapin and the late Caruso among his 
friends. 





Assails Navy Promotion System 


In suggesting that President Coolidge in- 
vestigate the system of promoting officers 
in the navy, Fred Britten of Chicago, Rep., 
ranking member of the House naval com- 
mittee, complains that “moving officers 
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about like checkers, without regard to their 
special fitness for particular places,” is 
hurting the morale and efficiency of the 
service. “Because of the treaty limitations 
on ship tonnage,” he said, “it is more neces- 
sary than ever that the officers be very 
carefully selected for jobs according to 
their qualifications.” 

He condemned the present seniority sys- 
tem of promotion as a destroyer of incen- 
tive and ambition. He called attention to 
the grounding of the battleship West Vir- 
ginia near Hampton Roads after it had 
been placed in command of an officer who 
was automatically promoted because of 
years in service. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur said he had no knowledge of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the navy in 
the present system of promotions. 





Churches Further Peace Crusade 

Supplimenting anti-war resolutions pass- 
ed by various religious bodies, the Federal 
Council of Churches has issued a call for 
“churches to organize and mobilize for con- 
structive programs in the crusade to es- 
tablish world peace.” It urges “practical 
action” by members of all denominations 
to put an ena to “the war system of the ua- 
tions.” 

“Let them (the churches) refuse unequiv- 
ocally to support pagan international poli- 
cies or acquiesce in colossal and provoca- 
tive preparations for super-pagan wars,” 
reads the appeal. “Let them declare that, 
for nations no less than individuals, the 
wages of sin is death and that evil is to be 
overcome with good. Christian citizens 
have the right and the duty to inquire of 
those who represent them concerning their 
ideas and purposes regarding the outlawry 
of war, and the embodiment in appropriate 
legislation of the ethical principles of the 
kingdom of God in the relations of na- 
tions.” 





NEWS NOTES 

Big Drug Haul. Drugs valued at more 
than $2,000,000 were seized in the handles 
of 5000 scrubbing brushes shipped to Hobo- 
ken from Germany. The seizure is said to 
have broken up a German syndicate that 
smuggled $5,000,000 worth of drugs into 
this country in two years. 





Famous Ostrich Dies. “Black Diamond,” 
an ostrich that had raced in many parts of 
the country for 15 years without being de- 
feated, was killed in a fight with six other 
ostriches at the Cockburn farm near Hot 
Springs, Ark. Seventeen years ago he sprint- 
ed half a mile in 1 min. 5 sec., which is an 
American record. He was 59 years old. 





Protect Cigar Name. Use of the words 
“Havana” and “Tampa” in advertising to- 
bacco not grown in those places has been 
ruled an unfair method of competition by 
the federal trade commission. They barred 
a manufacturer from making “Havana” and 
“Tampa” cigars at Red Lion, Pa. 


To Lake Bottom in Plane? Henry Clark 
and Ben Timm were rescued from an air- 
plane floating in Laké Michigan. They said 
the craft had taken a nose dive into the 
water and had gone all the way to the bot- 
tom before they could disengage them- 
selves and rise to the surface. The plane 
rose to the surface again, they explain, 
when relieved of their weight. 


Quicksand Wins. At the rear of the home 
of Anthony Antanartis at Swoyersville, Pa., 
there is a pool of quicksand. It had a hor- 
rible fascination for its owner. It troubled 
him in his dreams. Time and time again it 
drew him to the edge. He would throw 
sticks of wood in and then watch them 
disappear. The other day Antanartis step- 
ped too far, His feet were caught as if in 
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Before he knew it he was up to 


a vise. 
his waist. He called loudly and his wife 
and children ran to his aid. Then neigh- 
bors came. For two hours they shoveled 
feverishly to keep the victim’s head above 
the treacherous mass. But inch by inch 
the quicksand gained on them. While the 
helpless little group looked on Antanartis’s 
head, too, disappeared. Then the mass as- 
sumed its usual unbroken surface. 





U. S. Population Gains. The United States 
has a population of nearly 113,000,000, the 
national bureau of economic research re- 
ports. The country’s population increased 
nearly 2,000,000 during 1923. 


—_——- 


World’s Best Shot. Gunnery Sgt. Morris 
Fisher of the marine corps is still the 
world’s crack shot. He emerged victorious 
in the Olympic meet in which champions 
of many nations participated. 





Greek Diplomat Fined. Diplomatic cre- 
dentials and a courtesy card signed by 
President Coolidge did not prevent C. M. 
Diamantopoulos, secretary to the Greek le- 
gation, from paying a $27.50 fine for speed- 
ing at Egg Harbor, N. J. Magistrate Misch- 
lish declared, “President or no president, 
the laws of New Jersey must be upheld.” 


Reprieved to Harvest Crop. Convicted of 
selling whisky, William Beam and Samuel 
Welsh, farmers of Montgomery county, Md., 
had execution of their sentences postponed 
until October to enable them to harvest 
their crops. They were released on bond. 


“Biggest Sheriff” Dies. “Big Jim” Sim- 
mons, said to be the largest sheriff in the 
country, died at Quincy, Ill, from bullet 
wounds received in 1919 when ambushed 
with a prisoner. He was 41 years old and 
weighed 422 pounds. He gave up his office 
two years ago. 





Sues for Name Omission. When Dr. Wil- 
liam Masterson of Washington saw that his 
name had been left out of the new tele- 
phone book he promptly sued the telephone 
company for $5000. The District of Colum- 
bia supreme court held that “mistakes will 
happen” and refused to submit his suit to 
jury. Dr. Masterson appealed and a new 
trial was directed. 





Safety Zones Hlegal. So-called “safety 
zones” at busy street intersections were 
declared illegal by Judge Utely of Worces- 
ter in discharging 57 motorists brough be- 
fore him for entering such restricted areas. 
The judge ruled that to be legal a safety 
zone must have four lines to define its 








Baseball offers a platform on which al! class- 
es can stand in harmony.—Memphis Cc nmer- 
cial-Appeal., 
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boundaries, instead of being three-lined 
and boundless on one side as they generally 
are now. Of course, this does not apply 
to triangular-shaped areas. 





A “Fishy” Story. When the creck at 
Greenville, Ohio, overflowed its banks it 
filled the cellar of the home of Frank 
Combs near by. When the water began to 
drain out the Combs family was awakened 
one night by a great splashing in the cellar. 
When Combs turned on the light to investi- 
gate he found carp of various sizes flapping 
on the concrete floor. The neighborhood 
dined on fish the next day. 


Catuh Giant Fish. A rock sturgeon weigh- 
ing 142 pounds and measuring six feet and 
three inches was caught with an ordinary 
line and reel by Chicago tourists near Hay- 
ward, Wis. The fish was taken in a com- 
paratively shallow creek between two small 
lakes. An hour’s battle was ended with a 
revolver. 





Release Socialist Editor. Lynn Gale, so- 
cialist editor of New York, who was con- 
victed of desertion and deriding the gov- 
ernment during the World war, has been 
paroled from Ft. Leavenworth. His orig- 
inal sentence was seven years. 





To War on Fake Mediums. A campaign 
against so-called “mediums” and other im- 
posters who conduct seances for personal 
gain was ordered by the Ohio State Spirit- 
ualist Association at its annual convention. 
Those who purport to receive messages 
from the dead for a fee were roundly con- 
demned by the members. 


Congressman Dies. Edward C. Little, Re- 
publican representative of Kansas, suc- 
cumbed to paralysis while at Washington. 
He was 66 years old and was once counsel 
general to Egypt. A lawyer by profession, 
he was serving his fourth term in the 
house. Not long ago he suffered a nervous 
breakdown. 





Sugar Magnate Dead. Adolph Spreckles, 
wealthy. sugar manufacturer, died at his 
home at San Francisco. He was born in that 
city in 1857 and developed the business that 
his father, Claus Spreckles, a German im- 
migrant, first started. 





George Washington in Toils. George 
Washington of Caroline, Va., was the first 
person to violate the new Virginia law 
which makes liquor-making a felony carry- 
ing a prison term. He was sentenced to a 
year on the road and fined $100 in addition. 
The state’s judges are prevented from sus- 
pending senténce in such cases. 


Joe Martin’s Star Dims. For four years 
“Joe Martin,” a trained ape, has been fea- 
tured in the movies. He has romped with 
youngsters, worn strange clothes, eaten 
peas with his knife and rescued babies from 
burning buildings, all for the sake of the 
camera. Recently, to use the phraseology 
of the animal trainer, he “went bad” and 
sent two actors to the hospital. No-one 
wanted to work with him so he has been 
sold to a circus, from whence he came. 


Gen. Sawyer Resigns. Dr. Charles E. Saw- 
yer, whom President Harding appointed 
White House physician with the rank of 
brigadier-general, has resigned to direct 
the Harding Memorial Association which 
has over $900,000 pledged to build a me- 
morial to the late president. President 
Coolidge has accepted the resignation with 
the understanding that Dr. Sawyer will 
remain head of the federal board of hos- 
pitalization until the veterans’ hospital 
program is completed. Maj. James Coupal 
of the army medical museum succeeds Dr. 
Sawyer as Mr. Coolidge’s physician. 
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Balloon Tires, 


The balloon tire, it is said, is here to stay. 
It is a promising innovation in the auto 
industry. Though the “jumbo” tire had been 
experiment with, it was only within the 
last year that it appeared on the market as 
a practical article. There are three varieties. 
One is a low-pressure tire of about the 
same size as the standard tire. Another, 
the “semi-balloon,” is a fat tire intended 
to fit standard rims. But the third—the 
real balloon tire—requires a special wheel. 
Thus we see that the general claim that bal- 
loon tires can be used on ordinary wheels 
is somewhat exaggerated. 


Even the semi-balloon type cannot be 


substituted for the standard variety unless © 


the mud-guards allow for the extra clear- 
ance. The cost of changing from the old 
to the new is from $100 up, depending on 
the condition of the old wheels and tires 
taken in part trade, so we would not recom- 
mend anyone with an old car to go to such 
an expense. Balloon tires call for bigger 
tubes than the standard tires. Our advice 
to those contemplating the change is to 
wait until they can afford to get the new 
tire as regular equipment on a new car. 
The balloon tire is not a proved success 
by any means. The question may well be 
raised whether its advantages make up for 
it shortcomings. Anyhow, it presents many 
problems which still remain to be worked 
out. 

For the benefit of our readers we have 
tried out the real balloon type. We must 
admit that it gives greater comfort; its 
riding qualities are far superior to the old 
style tire. This is due to the large size and 
low pressure which allows the tire to absorb 
jolts and shocks before they reach the axles 
and springs. We can readily understand 
how this feature will add to the life of the 
car and cut down repair bills. Riding over 
car tracks and other uneven surfaces pro- 
duces a gentle, swaying motion whereas 
with ordinary tires, because of their high 
pressure there are rude jolts and bumps. 
Wheels equipped with balloon tires seldom 
leave the road. 

The doughnut tire adds greatly to the 
appearance of the car. Though manufac- 
turers say it is not more easily punctured 
than the other, we think the flexible surface 
invites puncture. We had not gone 45 miles 
on new ballon tires before we had our first 
puncture. Though it occurred right in the 
heart of the nation’s capital we spent a 
whole afternoon fruitlessly trying to buy 
another balloon tire (we had no spare). 
Any number of standard tires were to be 
had but the dealers did not keep an as- 
sortment of “balloons” in stock. Even the 
factory branch of the particular tire did 
not carry them. Alli dealers were anxious 
to make the sale but explained that they 
had to have time in which to order the tire 
from a distributing agency. However, this 
difficulty bids fair to be overcome when 
balloon tires become more common. 


The price of balloon tires is another ob- 
jection. Manufacturers will tell you that 
a balloon tire costs no more than the ordi- 
nary tire. This is true, but to this extent: 
if you want to buy a new cord high-pressure 
tire of an expensive make you could obtain 
a balloon tire at about the same cost, but 
for the man who buys cheap fabric tires 
there is an appalling price difference.. Be- 
sides, balloon tires are such a novelty that 
they are not guaranteed. Only a 90-day 
warranty covers defects in material and 
workmanship. Whether these tires give as 
much mileage as the ordinary variety is 
debatable. 

Another objection to “balloons” is that 
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Pro and Con 


they make steering harder. When the car 
is fast moving this is not apparent, but 
turning a corner slowly or getting in and 
out of a parking space requires consider- 
able “elbow grease.” Many women dislike 
the new tires for this very reason. A bal- 
loon tire has thinner sidewalls than the 
ordinary tire and brushing against the curb- 
ing is very disastrous. If a ballon tire is 
driven when flat the rim will soon cut 
through this thin wall. A car with balloon 
tires and a puncture is in a sorry predica- 
ment if a “spare” is not available. 


Manufacturers admit that balloon tires 
have a tendency to “shimmy” when the car 
is driven at high speed but we have not 
found this to be the case. However, a well- 
balanced wheel assembly is necessary in 
order to overcome this wobble. The fact 
remains that late model cars are built to 
accommodate balloon tires and older cars 








“Ah, Madam, I see that the gland special- 
ists expect to be able soon to rejuvenate 
women.” 

“No, thanks! I stopped at 30, and I 
don’t care to make myself younger than 
that.”—Paris Petit Journal. 





are not. The low-pressure tire will not stand 
the abuse that the other will. Reckless 
driving will quickly break it down. The 
car-owner must be careful about overload- 
ing his machine. The pressure in a balloon 
tire depends on the weight of the car. A 
heavy jolt has been known to cause a blow- 
out. For this reason the manufacturers 
recommend snubbers or other shock-ab- 
sorbers. Also, a balloon tire requires more 
attention than the common variety. In- 
flation must not be allowed to fall below 
a certain figure. One pound of air makes 
a noticeable difference in riding. For this 
reason the owner has to use a special tire 
gage. 

There has been talk that the new tire hin- 
ders speed but we have not noticed it. 
“Balloons” seem to take the hills better 
than the ordinary tire. Some owners com- 
plain of a side-sway motion but this has 
not. been our experience. Balloon tires are 
so nicely balanced that a bad vulcanizing 
job can hurt their riding qualities. There 
is a popular belief that if a balloon tire is 
punctured when the car is in motion the 
wheel will come down with a jolt possibly 
sufficient to make the driver lose control 
of the machine. One puncture we had on 
the road was not noticed until someone 
called our attention to it. The air must 
have gone out very slowly. 


It requires a little more energy to change 
balloon tires because they weigh more than 
others. We have not noticed any tendency 
of the tires to pull off at the rim if the 
pressure is too low, nor any rim-slide either 
for that matter. However, four-wheel 
brakes seem to be a detriment. A car with 
balloon tires and ordinary brakes can be 
stopped quicker than if equipped with high- 
pressure tires. If the brakes are applied 


too quickly the tires will drag. Balloon 
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tires are not as sturdily built as the other 
kind so this will shorten their life. 

We have found, to our sorrow, that bal- 
loon tires mean greater gas consumption. 
Manufacturers claim not, but our pocket- 
book shows it. We admit that the new tire 
makes it easier to pull out of mud and to 
travel over a rutty road. The additional 
traction lessens the danger of skidding, we 
are confident, but we are not wholly agreed 
with the statement that skid-chains are not 
necessary in winter. There is one thing 
that we cannot approve however. For years 
the auto people have been warning us to 
keep our tires pumped up very hard, even 
if it does make uncomfortable riding. With 
the advent of the balloon tire they have 
completely changed their tune. Are they 
right? Time will tell. 

If you can’t afford the luxury of balloon 
tires on your auto, the next best thing is 
to run with your old tires inflated to lower 
pressure. There is no great mystery about 
balloon tires; they are merely thin-walled 
oversized tires which carry less air pres- 
sure. By running with reduced pressure 
you get the advantages of balloon tires 
without going to the expense of making the 
change. Lower pressure is bound to cause 
more wear on the tires, but this is more 
than made up by the saving in repairs on 
the machine and the increased comfort for 
the passengers. 

It is a good practice to decide what pres- 
sure is the best one for your purposes, and 
then keep a pressure gage and keep your 
tires inflated all the while as near as pos- 
sible to that pressure—not much above and 
not much below. It pays to test the tire 
valves and make sure that they do not leak 
air; a slow leak in a valve will make you a 
lot of trouble, and nothing is more annoy- 
ing than to have to keep pumping up a 
tire every little while. Tires are now cheap 
and they give little trouble; they are cheap- 
er and better than in the “good old days” 
before the war—which is true of very few 
other things. 





A MAN’S PRAYER 


Teach me that 60 minutes make an hour, 
16 ounces a pound, and 100 cents a dollar. 
Help me to live so that I can lie down at 
night with a clear conscience and unhaunt- 
ed by the faces of those to whom I may 
have brought pain, Grant that I may earn 
my meal ticket on the square, and in earn- 
ing it I may do unto others as I would have 
them do unto me. Deafen me to the jingle 
of tainted money. Blind me to the faults 
of other fellows and reveal to me my own. 
Guide me so that each night when I look 
across the table at my wife, who has been a 
blessing to me, I will have nothing to con- 
ceal. Keep me young enough to laugh with 
little children and sympathetic so as to be 
considerate of old age. And when comes 
the day of darkening shades make the cere- 
mony short and the epitaph simple: “Here 
lies a man.”—Herrington Sun. 





POLITICAL “BORERS FROM WITHIN” 


Throw the traitors out of the Republican 
party. Drum out of the ranks every con- 
gressman and senator who, elected as a Re- 
publican, turns against the party. Any man 
who takes a nomination as a Republican, 
asks for Republican votes, and then plays 
the insurgent, is a turncoat and a traitor. 
Throw him out. These masqueraders have 
brought the Republican party to a crisis. 
They have in congress balked the party in 
its earnest efforts to do its full duty by the 
country. The Republican party must get 
rid of these men. They are not Republicans. 
They sail under false colors. They pre- 
tended to be Republicans only to get them- 
selves elected so that they might practice 
sabotage.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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From Other Lands? 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Money Paid; No Title. A suit was brought 
in a London court by a wealthy contractor, 
Col. Parkinson, to recover $13,000 given by 
him to Ambulance college on the promise 
of a title. The school has some aristocratic 
patrons, and the contractor said he was 
approached by the president and offered a 
knighthood for a contribution. He ac- 
cepted because he thought the title would 
help his business, but no title being deliv- 
ered he investigated and found out he had 
been deceived. He sued for his money back. 





Cemetery Given to America. The Brook- 
wood military cemetery at London was 
officially turned over to the United States 
by its British owners. Gen. Pershing was 
present at the transfer, and he also inspect- 
ed the marble memorial to American dead 
about to be erected at the place. The cem- 
etery holds 428 American soldiers and sail- 
ors, including 60 unidentified bodies— 
mostly from the wreck of the Tuscania. 





Saving the Avon River. The Avon river, 
made famous by Shakespeare’s being born 
on its banks, has-become for part of its 
course a “river of death” because of the 
sewage from the town of Coventry. Fish 
cannot live in it, lilies ceased to grow in it, 
and even trees with branches touching its 
waters sickened and died. A new sewage 
disposal has been arranged to purify the 
famous stream, 





Approve of Irish Envoy. It was announc- 
ed in the house of lords by the undersec- 
retary for colonies that the British govern- 
ment had given its approval to the appoint- 
ment by the Irish Free State of an envoy 
to the United States. He stated a precedent 
was set when Canada received the permis- 
sion in 1920 to be separately represented at 
Washington. The new minister will re- 
ceive his credentials from the king but it 
will be made clear that he is to deal with 
only Free State matters. The U. S. gov- 
ernment was notified of the authorization. 


FRANCE 

Stamp Collection Brings Million. At 
Paris the 10th sale of the stamp collection 
of*Count Ferrari de la Renotiere netted 
$120,000—making the total receipts from 
the sales $1,400,000. About one-fourth of 
the stamps at the late sale were bought by 
Americans. Faough stamps remain in the 
famous collection to bring the total re- 
ceipts up to $2,000,000. 





Mobbed for Immodest Dress. While go- 
ing to the Four Arts ball at Paris, a famous 
annual event, groups of thinly clad art stu- 
dents and models walking through the 
streets were. set upon and mobbed by 
crowds of citizens. It was a Phoenician 
ball, and the bare-legged guests wore little 
besides flimsy shawls and smiles. Amer- 
ican tourists who saw them were amused, 
but many French witnesses 


the Irish Free State and Canada which 
are permitted to carry their own flags with- 
out the British flag, but the committee 
officials told them the decision was final. 
Some sprinters with fine records from the 


Philippines have entered the international - 


games in the big Colombes stadium. The 
little South American republic of Uruguay 
captured the soccer championship of the 
world, defeating 21 countries, including the 
United States. 


French to Stay in Ruhr. In asking for 
an appropriation for the army in the Ruhr 
Premier Herriot took a determined stand 
on continued occupation of German terri- 
tory and staked his political life on the 
issue. He declared that to withdraw would 
mean abandoning the rights of France, and 
on the vote of confidence he demanded he 
was supported, 456 to 26. Only communists 
voted against him, while 94 socialists did 
not vote. 





PORTUGAL 


Thieves Loot Ex-king’s Estate. The royal 
palace of the Braganza family, a country 
seat just out of Lisbon, has been robbed 
of thousands of dollars worth of carpets, 
tapestries, porcelains and antiques of vari- 
ous sorts. The property belonged to ex-King 
Manuel who now lives in exile in England. 
The caretakers of the place were arrested. 





GERMANY 


Runaway Trolley Kills 15. With the 
brakes out of order a street car at Iserlohn, 
a Prussian factory town, ran wild down an 
incline, killing 15 and injuring 30. Finally 
descending a steep grade it plunged against 
a factory wall and was demolished. 





Commerce Body Admits Germans. It was 
decided by the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Paris to open the doors of 
that body to Germany. The motion was 
made by a Belgian member, seconded by a 
Frenchman and urged by an Englishman. 
Speakers declared that nothing should fur- 
ther prevent German business men from 
sitting round the same table with other 
business men, who would thus have a 
chance to know first hand how German eco- 
nomic interests feel. German applicants 
were required to be in favor of reparations 
payment and to accept the Dawes report. 


———— 


ITALY 


Pope Names American Bishops. It was 
announced at the Vatican that Pope Pius 
had appointed two new bishops for the 
United States. One was Rev. Francis C. 
Kelly, founder of the U. S. Catholic Ex- 
tension Society, to be bishop of Oklahoma, 
Okla.; and the other, Rev. Richard O. Gerow 
of Mobile, Ala., as bishop of Natchez. 





NORWAY 
Amundsen Abandons Pole Flight. Roald 
Amundsen, arctic explorer, announced that 
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the projected airplane flight over the north 
pole this summer had been abandoned. The 
difficulty, he explained, was a financial one. 
He could not raise a balance of $70,000 for 
the planes made at Pisa, Italy. It was re- 
ported that the Italian government would 
take over the attempt and send the airplane 
squadron in charge of Lieut. Locatelli, who 
planned to fly with Amundsen. 


AUSTRIA 


Find New Mozart Symphony. At the lit- 
tle town of Lambach a Mozart symphony, 
hitherto unknown, was discovered in the 
archives of a Benedictine convent. The find 
was made by students from the musical 
school of the University of Vienna, who 
went to classify the musical archives of the 
convent. The work—No., 221, in C major— 
was said to belong to the period of about 
1768. The Mozart family was interested 
in the convent, and a number of sym- 
phonies by Mozart’s father, who was his 
first teacher, were found. 


TURKEY 

Fez No Longer Compulsory. The Turkish 
national assembly has just decided that the 
wearing of the fez—the red Turkish cap 
without a brim—is optional. It has long 
been necessary for every citizen to wear 
this picturesque head cover, but Christian 
Turks have always found it irksome. Non- 
Moslem Turks have always discarded the 
fez, whenever they had a chance, for it came 
to be identified largely with the Moham- 
medan religion as well as the Turkish peo- 
ple. They may now wear what they please 
on their heads. 


INDIA 


Americans on Flivver Tour. Calcutta 
showed interest when Capt. Wanderwell 


Pieczenski and his sister, from Michigan, 
drove into the city in two small cars made 
in Detroit. The couple, on their way around 
the world, had “flivvered” already through 
39 countries and had covered 150,000 miles. 
They were the first to drive through Ger- 
many in foreign cars after the war; they 
dared the bolsheviks in Russia, and pitched 
their tents before the gates of Mecca. Miss 
Pieczenski driving her own car keeps a 
rifle and case of ammunition by her side. 





CHINA 

Stop Ku Klux Movement. At Shanghai 
two men, Ching and Tung, were arrested 
for attempting to organize a Chinese branch 
of the Ku Klux Klan. The men appeared in 
the city some time ago and have distrib- 
uted much literature and attracted a con- 
siderable following. They claimed to be 
Americans because they were born in the 
United States. 


AUSTRALIA 


Prepare to Build Cruisers. Australia pro- 
poses to construct two 10,000-ton cruisers, 
according to the announcement made by 
Premier Bruce to the house of representa- 
tives. He explained that Australia was in 
danger since Britain’s power had been 
weakened, and that the peace of the world 
was not guaranteed by the 





considered the display a dis- 
grace and set upon the stu- 
dents. Police arrested four 
of them. 





Filipinos to Carry U. S. 
Flag. In the Olympic meets 
at Paris Filipino entries 
must carry the U. S. flag 
above their own in all pro- 
cessions and displays. This 
was an official ruling of the 
executive committee.  Fili- 
pino athletes protested that 
carrying two flags would be 
burdensome, and they cited 





The $25,000,000 capital of South Africa. J 
the edge of Pretoria and is said to be the finest and most expensive building 


south of the equator. 


— = 


Washington treaty. The pre- 
mier said that Great Britain 
might be called on to defend 
herself at the expense of the 
distant parts of the empire. 





practical every-day government business it is considered rather a failure. 


it is located on the side of a hill at 


As a work of art it has been pronounced a marvel, but for 


Pastor Needs an Airplane. 
Rev. L. Daniels, curate of a 
parish in New South Wales, 
went back to London, where 
he was formerly a pastor, to 
seek funds for an airplane. 
His district now is as large 
as all of England, contain- 
ing several townships 2000 
miles or more distant from 
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his home. He is determined to be a real 
“sky pilot.” He was trained as a pilot dur- 
ing the war and will be at home in his sin- 
gle-seater making pastoral visits. 


CUBA 


Railroad Strike Settled. President Zayas 
announced the settlement of the strike on 
the United Railways of Havana after a 
conference of several days with heads of 
the road and the railroad brotherhood. The 
general railroad strike called in sympathy 
was expected to end at once. On account 
of the strike great quantities of tropical 
fruits intended for the United States rotted 
in the crates. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


U. S. Marines to Leave Island. With the 
approval by the Dominican congress of the 
treaty with the United States arrangements 
were at once made to withdraw from the 
island the 1800 marines that have been sta- 
tioned there for nearly seven years. Sev- 
eral nayy transports were sent to bring 
the marines back as rapidly as. possible. It 
was further announced that Haiti too would 
be evacuated as fast as conditions would 
admit. 








ARGENTINA 


Gets Back in League. Paying $400,000 as 
back dues for five years to the league of 
nations Argentina is again a regular mem- 
ber of that body. The action caused much 
pleasure at Geneva where it is hoped Ar- 
gentine delegates will appear at the as- 
sembly next September. The Argentine 
delegation withdrew in 1920 after the as- 
sembly turned down its proposal to open 
the league to every nation, including Rus- 
sia and Germany. 


NICARAGUA 


U. S. Frowns on Re-election. If Presi- 
dent Martinez attempts to succeed himself 
as president of Nicaragua he will lose the 
friendship and favor of the United States. 
This information was conveyed in plain 
terms in a letter to U. S. Minister Thurston 
from Secretary of State Hughes, after the 
diplomat had been asked for the’ views of 
the United States on the political situation. 
The Nicaraguan constitution forbids a pres- 
ident to immediately succeed himself. 


ALASKA 


Expedition to Wrangel island. Two plans 
are under way for a trip this summer to 
Wrangel island north of Siberia to bring 
off the colony left there last year by Har- 
old Noice. Noice found only one Eskimo 
woman left of a previous colony, and in 
turn he left Charles Wells and 13 Eskimos 
to collect furs. The expedition is to be 
headed by Carl Lomen, head of the rein- 
deer industry in Alaska, who has acquired 
the rights of the explorer Stefansson, who. 
claimed the island for Great Britain. Syd- 
ney Snow, an American big game hunter, 
has also planned to touch at the island dur- 
ing the summer and bring away all who 
wish to come. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Gen. Smuts Defeated; Resigns. Gen. Jan 
Christian Smuts resigned the premiership 
of the Union of South Africa after his party 
was defeated in the general election and his 
majority in parliament wiped out. The 
nationalist-labor party now has the major- 
ity, and a new ministry was formed by Gen, 
J. M. B. Hertzog, the party’s leader. Gen. 
Smuts arranged to take a seat in the assem- 
bly. Gen. Hertzog has long been identified 
with the movement for the separation of 
South Africa from Great Britain and the 
establishment of an independent republic. 
The new premier, however, has given as- 
surances that the question will not come up 
in he present parliament. 
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Death to Death-Dealing Insects 


The tsetse fly of Africa kills more -people 
yearly than do man-eating lions. The 
“cootie” killed more Serbs during the war 
than bullets did. The house fly yearly 
blots out the lives of thousands of babies 
and others. Rat fleas have slain millions 
by spreading disease. 

Yellow fever was one of the causes of 
delay in the construction of the Panama 
canal, This disease is carride solely (as 
far as scientists can learn) by the female 
“tiger” mosquito, so called from its peculiar 
markings. General Gorgas cleared the canal 
zone of mosquitoes and yellow fever disap- 
peared, thus allowing the rapid completion 
of the canal. This disease is native only in 
the vicinity of the Caribbean sea and West 
Africa, but the tiger mosquito has been 
found in the East, Indies, the Philippine 
Islands, China, Japan, southern Europe and 
Australia. And it is only necessary for an 
infected mosquito to be brought to these 
countries to start a yellow fever epidemic. 

The bubonic plague is the scourge of the 
people of the East. It is transmitted to man 
by the rat flea, and the finding of a dead 








Mistress—Why were you only three 
months in your last position? 

Cook—And why did you only keep your 
last servant for a week?—Paris Journal 
Amusant. 





rat in an Oriental city may well create a 
panic. Authorities state that in the epi- 
demic which visited London in 1665 nearly 
one-seventh of the population perished. In 
the great pandemic which over-ran Asia, 
northern Africa and Europe 300 years pre- 
viously, the toll of lives totaled one-quarter 
of the entire population. Plague is also 
said to be endemic in the ground squirrels 
of California, but no serious invasion of the 
disease has ever occurred there. There are 
only a few localities where the bubonic 
plague is always present and these places 
are all in Asia and Africa, but from them 
may be derived the seed for an outbreak 
in other parts of the world. The fight 
against the plague is a fight against the rat 
and its parasite. Everything should be done 
to bring about eradication of this rodent, 
for it is from the blood of the diseased rat 
that the flea derives the plague germ. 
Nearly every American soldier in the 
World war who was overseas at some time 
or other scratched up an acquaintance with 
“cooties.” This pest takes up his residence 
in the underclothing and lives on the blood 
of its host, The eggs are laid in the clothing 
and in 15 days the adult stage is reached. 
As many as 10,000 of these lice have been 
found on a single person. Few of our sol- 
diers realized they were face to face with 
one of the greatest scourge-carriers in the 
world, for they had all been prepared 
against just such a condition by inocula- 
tion. The fact is that the body louse is 
the transmitter of that dread disease typhus 
fever which spread through the Serbian 
army like fire and plunged the entire coun- 
try into a seething mass of sickness, bring- 
ing the Serbs more quickly to the verge of 






- 


defeat than through the guns of Germany 
and Austria, 


In parts of Mexico this disease is con- 
stantly found. At one time Ireland was 
sorely tried with it and not so very long 
ago New York and Philadelphia suffered 
from it. The prevention of the disease rests 
mainly on the destruction of the lice and 
this is done by wholesale washing and de- 
lousing of the population. 


It is only in recent years that the com- 
mon house fly has begun to get the atten- 
tion he so much deserves, for he is the 
filthiest of all insects. The “fly-line” is the 
shortest distance between filth and food. 
The fly will journey direct from the manure 
heap, the garbage can or a dead animal to 
the butter, sugar, milk and other edibles. 
Millions of bacteria have been found on 
the body, wings and feet of this insect, and 
flies have been found carrying typhoid ba- 
cilli. Besides this disease the fly may 
transmit the infection of cholera, infantile 
diarrhea, erysipelas, smallpox, hookworm, 
sleeping sickness, diphtheria and many oth- 
er diseases. 

Cholera, before whose onslaught millions 
have fallen, is one of the world’s greatest 
scourges, and great outbreaks have occurred 
in various parts of the world. Several times 
it has spread over Europe, Asia and Africa 
from its home in India, and no less than 
eight times have its claws fastened on 
American soil, But it is only another thing 
the fly is responsible for. 


By far the greatest disease-carrying in- 
sect we have in the United States is the ma- 
larial mosquito, and no state can be said 
to be free from malaria although it is es- 
pecially prevalent in the Southern states. 
Malaria is caused by a minute animal or- 
ganism getting into the blood of a person. 
Anyone who has had the disease is more 
likely to have subsequent attacks while 
those who have had smallpox, scarlet fever 
or the like are to a great degree immune 
to second attacks of the diseases. 


The battle against malaria is twofold— 
a fight against malarial organisms and a 
campaign against the mosquito. Breeding 
places of mosquitoes may be found any- 
where and in the most inconspicuous 
places. Mosquitoes will breed in rain bar- 
rels, cisterns, small streams, ponds, swamps 
and water collections of all kinds. Although 
the larvae live in water, they must come to 
the surface to breathe and this fact is made 
use of in exterminating the mosquito. If 
the water is sprayed with crude petroleum 
their breathing tube becomes blocked by 
the film of oil and suffocation follows. Only 
female mosquitoes are supposed to bite 
and suck blood; the male feeds on plants 
and fruits and is therefore possibly harm- 
less as far as spreading disease is concerned, 


In malarial communities mosquito-bars 
should be placed around the bed and the 
house should be properly screened. Adult 
mosquitoes should be killed and all collec- 
tions of water, however small, should be 
attacked as possible breeding places. The 
suppression of malaria by means of mosqui- 
to control is recognized as the most prom- 
ising method of meeting the malaria prob- 
lem, and a number of states are engaged in 
active campaigns with this in view. The 
Panama canal presents one of the best ex- 
amples of malaria suppression by mosquito 
control. 





Genius is talent set on fire by courage. 
Fidelity is simply daring to be true in 
small things as well as great. Courage is 
the standing army of the soul which keeps 
it from conquest, pillage and slavery.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Palette of God By Edwin Bliss 





I saw him first—the poet man. He 
wasn’t much to look at, just a messy, long- 


haired little fellow who got took quick in ~ 


the wind and with eyes that hated anybody 
who felt sorry for him. Funny I noticed 
him at all. We see them every day out 
here, dragging themselves off the cars and 
hiking for the mountains. Almost every 
day, long pine boxes are shoved in the bag- 
gage car billing them back home. 
come and go. Just lungers—that’s all. 

Guess his nerve was what stopped my 
pay car. He walked down the platform, 
straight and stiff till the cough hit him, 
racking his body terribly, but his eyes 
blazing warning at me not to notice it. 

“Mountain air kind of bite your giz- 
zard?” I asks careless like. 

He whirled on me, mouth and eyes trying 
to cuss me, then keeled over in my arms, 
dead weight. Two days he fussed around 
the borders and barrancas of the Black 
Country before he comes to himself in my 
shack, his big eyes soft and shiny and won- 
dering at the things he’d just seen. I bent 
over him and he recognized me immediate, 
fighting for his breath. 

“°Tain’t my gizzard,” he gasps; “it’s my 
lung, you idiot, and what business is it of 
yours?” 

And that’s how I met up with Podner, 
P-a-r-d-n-e-r, Podner. He was my podner 
and Podner I called him always, it fitting 
better to my tongue than his fancy handle. 
Game as a pebble, Podner was. Never com- 
plained, but bunked in my shack like it was 
comfortable as home back East and I was 
refined and educated. It takes some nerve 
to do that in a strange country when you 
haven’t a nickel, haven’t anything but a 
hole in your lung. 

He would sit for hours before the door, 
writing kit handy, his eyes fastened on the 
timber line of St. Peter’s Dome, where the 
creek twists round on itself and dances 
down the canyon just as though it hadn’t 
ever figured on reaching the top. Days I’d 
leave him sitting there, the sad look on his 
face; nights I’d come back to find him still 
there, hungering for something he couldn’t 
seem to quite locate. And the moon, white- 
washing the door, seemed to leave a lot of 
itself in Podner’s eyes, tender, pleading, 
and easy to hurt. I’d never let on to notice, 
just get out the skillet and doctor up a 
mess of bacon and beans and then we'd eat, 
him silent and forgetful that I was there 
at all. I knew his mind was on that pad of 
paper; the pad that never showed a line of 
writing. 

“The disease is mostly in his head,” Doc 
used to say to me. “He is highly imagina- 
tive, Pete, all poet fellows are. Just dis- 
tract his mind and you'll be astonished at 
the rapidity of his improvement.” 

But Podner was tender as a woman and I 
wis just an old alkali and mountain man 
who knew nothing much that got away 
from “color.” I talked it over with Hell 
Diver heaps of times. Me and Hell Diver 
got that habit 20 years back when my wife 
—well, anyhow, burros have lots more sense 
than folks about such things, and finally I 
got an idea. I sprung it on him next time 
1 heard him pacing up and down, down and 
up the floor, stopping at the window to stare 
out at the moon. 

“Podner,” says I, nervous for fear of 
getting him touchy, “I’m a tough old jasper 
without much feelings but I know one 
thing for certain sure, when a man spends 
his time looking at the moon, his ears is 
hankering for the rustle of one certain 
petticoat. I know, because I’ve stared my- 
self. I married a dance-hall girl in Crip- 
ple’s old days and gave her the Gophir mine, 
after which she ups and runs off with Joe 


They~ 


Ellwood. When Joe didn’t come back I 
packed Hell Diver and started looking for 
him and another mine. Women is hard to 
get off the head, Podner, but a pipe and the 
sight of rich quartz will do it. In the morn- 
ing, me and you start prospecting.” 

His eyes grew big with terror as he looked 
at me, then moved to the table, planting 
his hands on the writing pad and pencils 
lying there, protecting them as a jealous 
mother would her baby. 

“My poetry, Pete!” hé cried. “I’m too 
weak to do that and write. You don’t, can’t 
understand, Pete,” he went on, softening 
his voice and resting his puny white hands 
on my shoulders in a way that always set 
me shivering inside. “I came out here to 
die, here in the mountains. I might just as 
well have died in New York if some big pur- 








“Between us, didn’t you ever, as a doctor, 
make a regretable mistake?” 

“Yes. When I was a young man I once 
cured a millionaire in only three visits.”— 
Paris Petit Journal. 





pose hadn’t been behind it all. I’ve felt the 
poem stirring within me in this big coun- 
try, this country that frightens yet caresses 
me. I only want an hour, Pete; my hour, 
when I can write all that I’m feeling. Only 
my hour, Pete, and something tells me Pll 
get it.” 

I gentled him into seeing I’d never meant 
he should leave the poetry outfit behind, 
though I had meant just that; told him of 
real mountains beside which these were 
only foothills, mountains where a man could 
get a lungful of air without his chest hit- 
ting a crowd; got him excited and eager to 
be off, him being just a child in a strange 
country. 

The stars were guttering out when we 
packed Hell Diver and started, the morning 
air searching out the marrow of our bones, 
and the sun painting the snow-filled can- 
yons that top Cameron’s Cone in a cross of 
blazing fire. Through the mountains which 
the miners had gophered out, down into 
valleys and up again, we traveled that day, 
with Podner chattering his delight and 
Hell Diver looking at him astonished, like 
an old-timer would, and me just happy. 


The third day out he began to grow 
silent, and his imagination-drawn mines 
were turning out to be mica as his head 
sagged forward and his feet lagged and 
dragged. But I kept him walking, heading 
for Red Mesa, knowing it would astonish 
him plumb out of himself; besides, Red 
Mesa had never been half prospected. 


We came on it the sixth day, just as me 
and Hell Diver had come on it a dozen 
times before, abruptly as you round the 
Devil’s Slide. Podner was staggering, fight- 
ing for his feet, head leaning forward, and 
legs wobbly. He got one eyeful, then 
straightened, the breath coming through his 
teeth and into his lungs with a big, hissing 
sound, I knew his feelings, never having 
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quite got over them myself when I stumble 
on Red Mesa. 

A wilderness, a desert of rocks; a wil- 
derness, a desert of mountains of rocks— 
that’s Red Mesa. But it’s not all red. There’s 
no color or mix-up of colors that Red Mesa 
hasn’t got. It’s not made, Red Mesa ain’t. 
It’s just tumbled together in ledges, can- 
yons, mountains, rough valleys; chucked 
out of heaven because it hurt the angels’ 
eyes. When the Lord painted this earth 
he must a worn Red Mesa for his clothes 
and, being so soiled when he finished, toss- 
ed them down here where only sun-squint- 
ed, old jaspers like me would tumble across 
?em. Podner was whispering out loud, but 
whispering: 

“It’s the palette of God, Pete! 


The pal- 
ette of God! 


I mustn’t leave; mustn’t go 
another step! I can write here, can see, 
and feel! And every color out there must 
be in my poem, every——” 

He stopped, grabbing my arm till his 
weak fingers bit right to the bone. He 
wasn’t whispering any more, the huskiness 
had disappeared from his voice, his eyes 
were clear but looking far away. He waved 
one hand toward Red Mesa while his voice 
rolled out like chiming gold. 


“You see rocks out there, Pete; rocks and 
their colors. I see more than rocks, more 
than colors—much more. I see my hour out 
there; the hour I’ve fought and prayed for. 
And, as I see my hour, just as plainly do | 
see all that mass of rock shape itself into 
buildings that pierce the sky, hiving with 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
human beings just like us. And the irreg- 
ular rock canyons before me become streets, 
all crowded, Pete, with people. And there 
is one street where the hurrying crowd of 
human beings stop and stare into the great 
window of a great store—a book shop, 
Pete. They talk with one another although 
they are not acquainted, talk about the 
book, the volume staring out of that win- 
dow at them. And there is a woman, Pete, 
who stops too. I do not know her, have 
never seen her, but some day I shall know 
her, shall see her. She does not talk. She 
looks at the book, Pete, and she has tear- 
mists in her eyes, and she does not know 
it nor would she care if she did, for she 
has read the book. It is the woman I have 
never seen save in the moon, Pete; and the 
book is the poem that shall be born of my 
hour, and it shall bring us together. That’s 
what I see out there—New York, Pete. The 
city of power, they call it; the city of riches, 
they say it is. And as I look on the power 
of Red Mesa I feel I can put it in my poem, 
and it shall be so much more powerful 
than the man-made city; I see The Woman 
out there and the rich possession of her 
love will be so much richer than all the 
dross of the town. Oh, it’s a wonderful 
country, Pete!” 

“That’s right,” I agreed. 
been half mineralized.” 





“And it ain’t 


He looked at me quick, as though hurt, 
then a curious, foxy expression crossed his 
face. That night he babbled like a trout 
stream, fancying mines so rich that old 
King Solomon must have tried to bust his 
grave to get out and see them; chattering 
of his useless existence and my splendid 
one; ripping Nature’s innerds, her buried 
treasure from her rock-ribbed heart—or 
something like that. And I just smoked 
my pipe, pretending I didn’t know he was 
pleading with me to stay. Smart little fel- 
low, Podner was. 

Finally he rolled up in his blankets and 
kept still, staring at Red Mesa as the night 
got its sponge and wiped off all the colors 
there. The clouds were rocking the moon 


about and the stars burning big holes in 
the blanket thrown over them when Pod- 
ner went to sleep, his breath slow and 
deep, with never.a sign of a cough or hitch. 

Funny how you get to know the stars. 
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There’s one big fellow that burns like a 
long-wicked candle and sometimes he stares 
at me till my pipe burns out and I can’t see 
anything else but him. Old alkalis and 
mountain men get the habit of talking 
things over with the Lord when they’re up 
pretty high, where he can hear ’em plain. 
Somehow, looking from Podner, sleeping 
with a look of heaven on his woman’s face, 
and at that unwinking star; listening to the 
tinkle of Hell Diver’s bells as he roamed 
about with a bad dream, I got a hankering 
to talk things over. 

“Lord,” said I quiet, so as not to wake 
the little fellow, “me and you’ve made con- 
siderable medicine about Joe Ellwood— 
him as run away with my wife in Cripple 
Creek, I’ve sorta changed my mind about 
wanting you to send him in range. You’ve 
heard this podner of mine begging for his 
hour. I don’t want to ask too much, but 
just hand him that hour, Lord, and I won’t 
ask for nothing else and will take off my 
hat to you forevermore. Amen.” 


Maybe it was just because thinking of 
Joe Ellwood riled me, but I never before 
had slept good after talking with Him. That 
night I think I snoozed till morning. Even 
thinking about Podner made me peaceful 
and quiet. The little fellow was up ahead 
of me and when I looked around, after doc- 
toring breakfast, there he was, sitting on a 
ledge, poetry outfit in his hands, staring out 
into Red Mesay hungry like. He couldn’t 
even eat for feasting his eyes on the rocks 
and their colors. And he wasn’t coughing 
a mite, breathing as though the lung hole 
was plastered over. So I digs out my pros- 
pecting kit and hikes back in the hills look- 
ing for color, while Podner tries to catch 
"em all at once. 

Funny how Nature fools with an old jas- 
per same as if he was a tenderfoot. I had 
been prospecting about six days, never 
thinking “color” was in the country, but 
just chuckling to see how fast Podner was 
getting cured while I made a bluff at work- 
ing so as to humor him, when rich quartz, 
a big vein of it, just naturally crops up and 
hits me in the eye. Right on the surface 
it was, broad enough to make me think I 
had another Gophir. Just an accident, but 
that’s always the way it runs. Jim Thatcher 
chucked away his pick, plumb disgusted, 
and it turned up the quartz that became 
Lost Mite Mine. Hell Diver stumbled and 
uncovered the vein that is the Gophir. It 
runs that way. 

Six days we’d been there, and I’d worked 
three miles back from Red Mesa. Knowing 
how tickled Podner would be, him getting 
more cheerful as his lung healed, I ran that 
three miles in nothing flat. I found him sit- 
ting as I had left him, same position as he’d 
been in for six days, biting his pencil and 
staring at Red Mesa to catch it all at once. 
There was something pitiful about his 
hunched-over back, something that made 
me feel less happy about the quartz. I 
didn’t tell him till we’d eaten and had a 
fire blazing to keep the night wind out of 
our bones; then I hauled out my specimens, 
careless like, and watched him as he picked 
them up. His long, thin fingers just seem- 
ed to kiss the streaks of dirty gold in them, 
his eyes darkening. 

“Gold, Pete?” he asked softly. 
found it?” 

“Gold, Podner,” I answered, knocking out 
my pipe on the heel of my boot, ashamed 
to meet his eyes for some reason. “Pretty 
surface cropping as ever I saw—it’s another 
Gophir.” 

“And this,” he whispered softly to him- 
self, not knowing I could hear, “is gold— 
gold.” He stroked the specimens lightly, 
that shiny glad look in his eyes as they met 
mine across the fire. He rose, came over 
and sat down beside me, leaning his bent 
elbow on my shoulder. “Pete,” he began, 
“this morning you said the grub was low, 


“You have 
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that we would have to be on our way. How 


far is this gold from here—from Red 
Mesa?” 

“A matter of three miles,” I answered, 
uneasy for the curius expression on his 
face. “We'll make the trip to Ozone in no 
time—eight days at the most.” 

“Eight days,” he murmured, still looking 
at me queer. “Pete, I’ve learned a great 
deal of this country from listening to you 
talk. Eight days is a long time to leave a 
mine alone. Yesterday you said a day was 
a long time to keep the smell of gold from 
a prospector’s nose. Claim jumpers could 
do many things in eight days.” 

I tried to laugh, but a man can’t laugh 
much at what he’s said for gospel and what 
he knows is gospel. Then I decided to keep 
quiet, taking it out on Hell Diver. For 
Podner had the idea that my mine would 
be in danger and, knowing his unselfish 
ways, I was nervous for what he’d decide to 
do. He woke me while the air was cold, the 
stars still blazing high. His eyes were big 
and tender as he looked at me and the cir- 
cles beneath ’em showed he hadn’t even 
turned in. 

“[’ve found the way out, Pete,” he said 
quietly; “sitting here, it came on me what 
should be done. You’ve been awfully good 
to me, humored me and cared for me like I 
was your son. I know now that the purpose 
of our meeting, my coming to this country, 
wasn’t to give me my hour, my poem, but 
to help you to the riches you have earned. 
It’s a far bigger purpose, Pete; and I am 
thankful, being so weak and you so big and 
strong, to be used for it. And now you are 
going to Ozone alone to get the things we 
need, and I will guard your mine while you 
are gone. That will be my hour, Pete; so 
much more worthy an hour than the one I 
thought had been laid out for me.” 

You can’t argue with women or men like 
Podner. His imagination was hitched to 
the idea of guarding my location, and any- 
thing that appealed to his imagination 
plumb tickled him. I finally took him to 
the vein, gave him my old Colts .45 on a 38 
carriage, and left him there—proudest little 
fighting cock that ever hit the mountains; 
feeling he was sacrificing himself and his 
poem to a generous idea. That was Podner 
all the time. 

Foolish? Of course it was. But somehow, 
the memory of him standing guard for me, 
his soul crying out for the poem and his 
heart giving it up for me—well, it made 
my legs eat up the miles between me and 
Ozone, made Hell Diver sore as the itch. 
Just three days took me to town, got me 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 





In this picture taken from a farm maga- 
zine and sent to us by an observant reader 
the artist has made an error. Evidently he 
has kept out of the way of policemen. We 
refer the subject to you. Is Uncle Sam’s 
uniform here just like the last officer’s you 
saw? On close examination you will find 
that his badge is on the wrong side. Police- 
men wear their badges on the left side of 
their coats. 


il 


outfitted, and ready for the return trip. 

And all the way back I was chuckling for 
joy at thinking of Podner’s sacrifice. Doc 
used to tell me he was a selfish little prig 
and I an old fool, and I was happy to think 
of what Doc would say when I told him of 
this. It was near the end of the sixth after- 
noon that I sighted landmarks and knew I 
was close. Thinks I to myself, maybe Pod- 
ner will salt me with lead if I come on him 
unexpected. So I takes off Hell Diver’s bells 
and tethers him while I slips up on my lo- 
cation, quiet and soft and easy. And, times, 
I'd have to stop and get my breath from 
laughing at the picture I could almost see, 
of Podner guarding the place with that 
businesslike Colts, fierce and savage as 
though he’d been paped on blood instead 
of milk. 


(To be concluded next week) 





FASHION HINTS FOR MEN 

After a shirt has become frayed at the 
neck and wristbands it can be reversed and 
worn the other side up or the back side to 
the front. This doubles its life. 

A tuft of red or yellow feathers tacked 
to trousers at the bottom will add a chic 
note to the tout ensemble, for informal 
afternoon affairs. 

A straw hat which has been run over by 
an auto or partially eaten up by a calf can 
be made to serve very well for another sea- 
son by replacing the damaged parts with 
pieces of old straw matting and then dip- 
ping the whole thing in crankcase oil, which 
gives a rich brunette tone to it. 

An appropriate costume for “DX” or 
long-distance radio reception purposes late 
in the night consists of a loose gown of 
white muslin fastened at the neck with 
some simple ornament, such as a button or 
safety-pin. Such a garment emphasizes 
the form of the wearer to the best ad- 
vantage, without being too peau de soie. 

Both high shoes and low shoes for men 
are very much worn, especially as to the 
soles. Open-work or ventilated uppers are 
sometimes seen; and one thing can be said 
for them—namely that they are comfort- 
able. 

Ornaments in the form of patches well 
sewed in place and double cat-stitched 
around the edges may be added to work- 
pants with good results. These patches 
may be of the same color and material as 
the original garment or of any contrasting 
color or material—both are in vogue. 

The coiffure for the heated term is very 
abbreviated this year. Many prominent 
men wear their hair only in the form of a 
fringe or lambrequin running from one ear 
to the other, around the back of the head, 
thus leaving the top of the head more or 
less completely denuded of hirsute vegeta- 
tion. This is called the “Teapot Dome” 
marcelle. If one cares to, one may comb a 
few hairs from one side of the head up over 
the top, for camouflage purposes. 

A man’s crowning glory is, or should be, 
his hair. Whether we speak of “hair” in 
the plural or the singular, the fact re- 
mains that any man who hopes to make an 
impression in society must give a great deal 
of thought to his coiffure. The mustache, 
or whiskers, if any, should be clipped and 
groomed from time to time. This can 
be done deftly with a pair of sheep-shears 
or hedge-shears, followed by a curry-comb. 
Remember that a luxuriant growth of veg- 
etation cannot be kept up without frequent 
fertilizing; hence it is well to apply a top- 
dressing of any good fertilizer after each 
mowing. 

Any man who has trouble with his hair or 
who wishes advice on how to dress, or how 
to have a skin that others love to touch, 
or how to be beautiful may address “Uncle 
Willie,” and further suggestions will be 
cheerfully given. 
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Things Screntific —~ 








Study Australian Blacks 


In an effort to determine the origin of 
what is claimed to be the “finest model 
of human proportions,” Australian scien- 
tists are making close study and investi- 
gation of the fast disappearing aborigine 
of their country. The ethnological inves- 
tigators conclude that the native black 
seems never to have been touched by evo- 
lution as concerns the arts of civilization. 
What he was 10,000 years ago, he is today. 
This is said to be due to the fact that he has 
had no competition to brace and stimulate 
him. Although the Australian aborigine 
is classed with the most primitive of man- 
kind, this is only true in a limited sense. 
Whatever he has found necessary to do 
in order that he might exist he has done 
with marvelous skill. 

The native Australian black has no creed, 
but has a very dim belief in a future life. 
His most vivid beliefs rest in the powers 
of magic, good and evil. If his food sup- 
ply becomes exhausted, if any of his family 
become sick or die, he attributes it to the 
act of an enemy and goes to his medicine 
man for consultation, advice and relief. 

The native’s “bil! of fare” usually includes 
kangaroos, opossums, honey of wild bees, 
snakes, grass seeds, ants, beetles and other 
insects—all these and a whole catalog more 
are welcome additions to his larder. Un- 
der normal conditions he is a good cook, 
but when he is hungry he snatches the 
morsel from the fire, even when it is barely 
warmed, and devours it. 

Scientists have not been able to establish 
the origin of this black man—with a body 
so perfect and a face so repulsive. Some 
investigators believe that the aborigines are 
members of the Caucasian race, that they 
had their beginning from a common stock, 
but changed in color due to environment 
and diet. The number living at present is 
thought to be several thousand, mostly 
casual laborers on the large sheep ranges 
and agricultural tracts. They are not as 
warlike as was the American Indian and 
for the greater part do not molest the white 
settler. Once in a while they make night 
descents on the white camps, but these are 
rare. It is thought that within the century 
the Australian full-blooded aborigine will 
probably completely disappear. 


Scientist Studies Sex Reversal 

Oysters are not the only creatures which 
change their sex under changed conditions, 
declares Dr. A. E. Crew, British scientist, 
who has been making a special study of 
the laws of sex among the lower animals. 
In a paper read before the Royal Institu- 
tion he told how the head of a male water 
beetle was transferred to the body of a 
beheaded female. The body of the female 
then assumed the functions of a male. 
Among frogs, said Dr. Crew, there have 
been cases in which an adult female has 
become a male and has been the sire of only 
females. He says it is also possible to 
transform a male newt into a female by 
controlled feeding. 

One of the most interesting statements 
made by Dr. Crew was respecting certain 
fishes. Among these creatures it is the 
rule for about 50 per cent of the young 
females to change to males. Dr. Crew says 
he also knows of cases where pigeons have 
undergone a complete sexual transforma- 
tion. One case was pointed out where an 
ordinary hen changed into a cock. The 
British scientist says there are human be- 
ings who are neither male nor female, but 


intersexes. They really belong to a third 
sexual category. According to a recent 
news report, a peculiar case of sex trans- 
formation was submitted to the medical 
faculty at the University of Paris. A girl, 
born in Italy, was christened Marie An- 
toinette, and she always supposed she was 
of the female sex. But following a long 
series of physiological troubles she con- 
sulted physicians who declared that her 
sex had changed. The doctors issued cer- 
tificates to that effect and a court at Dragui- 
gnan declared “her” sex changed and gave 
“him” permission to change “his” name. 
This case is mentioned merely as being 
interesting in connection with Dr. Crew’s 
remarks. It may be a fake. 


Pistol-Type Fire Extinguisher 

G. W. Burke of McCook field, Ill, has 
perfected a novel fire extinguisher with a 
pistol grip for use by the air service. The 
seeming oversized revolver barrel is a brass 
cylinder which holds one quart of carbon 
tetrachloride. To release the contents all 
that is necessary is to pull the trigger. Many 








Shoots Chemical to Quench Fire 


other fire extinguishers have working parts 
submerged in the liquid. This causes cor- 
rosion. The Burke apparatus has all its 
working parts outside of the chemical. The 
pistol-extinguisher can be attached to an 
airplane by the two metal eyes on top of 
the barrel. If necessary, an airman could 
work two of these guns, one in each hand. 
They are easier to aim than the more 
common variety of extinguishers. 





Can Detect Quakes in Advance 


Prof. Caselli, an Italian seismologist, 
makes the claim that he has constructed an 
apparatus which will announce earthquakes 
at least 15 minutes before they occur. The 
instrument, says Caselli, will locate be- 
forehand the centers of terrestial phenom- 
ena and their intensity. It is reported that 
the scientist with the aid of his device cor- 
rectly foretold telluric disturbances around 
Spezia, Italy, which took place last March. 
Previously Prof. Caselli had deposited his 
prophecies with a public notary. If re- 
port can be trusted they were confirmed 
by subsequent events. As a result of studies 
based on the recent earthquake at Abruzzi 
he has come to the conclusion that electric 
magnetic phenomena of the earth influence 
animals before any actual quake begins. 


Evolutionary Changes in Animals 

Prof. Kamerer of the University of Vien- 
na declares that he has made salamanders 
change their markings so that color be- 
comes protective. He has done this, he 
says, by keeping the creatures for several 
generations in a changed enviroment. Also, 
he reports, he has brought about the devel- 
opment of real eyes in sightless newts by 
subjecting them to slow gradations of red 
light. Not long ago he spoke before pro- 
fessors and students of Cambridge uni- 
versity and convinced them of the genu- 
ineness of his results. Dr. Gardner of that 
institution declares the experiments to be 
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as “suggestive regarding the history of 
man and his future as Darwin was.” Kam- 
erer, he says, “begins where Darwin left 
off.” Prof. Kamerer concludes from the re- 
sults obtained that mental development and 
manual skill of one generation may be 
transmitted in greater or less degree to 
succeeding generations and that thus the 
tendency is for man to become gradually 
more competent, more resourceful and bet- 
ter able to cope with adverse conditions. 


Pan American Scientific Congress 


The third Pan American Scientific con- 
gress will meet next November at Lima, 
Peru, for a two weeks session. The first 
Pan American congress of this nature was 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1908, and 19 re- 
publics including the United States were 
represented. The second congress met in 
Washington in 1915. The purpose of these 
congresses is to bring together as much as 
possible the leaders of scientific and educa- 
tional thought of the republics of the Amer- 
ican continent. In 1908 10 scientific organi- 
zations in this country sent representatives 
to the Santiago congress. The work of the 
third congress at Lima will be divided into 
sections devoted to anthropology and his- 
tory; physics and mathematics; mining, 
metallurgy and applied chemistry; engi- 
neering; medicine and sanitation; biology 
and agriculture; private, public and inter- 
national law; economics and_ sociology, 
and education. 


A New Simplified Piano 


A Swiss inventor has developed a new 
simplified piano which critics regard as 
marking important musical progress. The 
instrument makes much easier the rendi- 
tion of difficult compositions which tax 
the skill of artists performing on the or- 
dinary piano and yet it is said to be free 
from the objectionable features of other 
so-called simplified_pianos. There are two 
keyboards, the lower one the same as that 
of familiar types. A touch on any of the 
keys of the upper board sounds the octave 
of the corresponding key below. By means 
of an octave coupler octaves may be played 
as single notes. Tenths are at once reduced 
to thirds which is obviously a decided 
advantage. Spreading chords are reached 
quickly and easily. Big jumps are either 
shortened or eliminated and there is never 
any necessity for cross-hand playing. Thus 
the chief features making for difficult play- 
ing are done away with. If desired octaves 
may be played with one hand on the lower 
keyboard with the coupler depressed while 
single notes are being struck with the other 
hand on the upper board. 


Royal Company Islands Missing 

Seventy years ago a British sea captain 
reported having discovered in the Antarctic 
ocean, about 700 miles south of Tasmania, 
a group of small islands. They were named 
the Royal Company Islands and ever since 
they have appeared on maps as possessions 
of the British crown. Some months ago 
the non-magnetic ship Carnegie, engaged in 
the investigation of magnetic |phenomena, 
sailed right over the spot supposed to have 
been occupied by the islands. Nothing was 
seen of them anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood. There is a possibility of course that 
the little group has been swallowed up in 
some volcanic convulsion as such cata- 
clysms are fairly common in that region. 
It has also been suggested that the British 
discoverer saw only a group of icebergs 
but in the dim light of the Antarctic they 
looked to him like islands. 

This calls to mind the discovery a short 
time ago that Crocker Land in the Arctic 
does not exist at all. It is a reasonable as- 
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sumption that the Arctic explorers who re- 
ported the discovery of this land mass were 
deceived by a mirage such as frequently 
occurs in high northern latitudes. Revis- 
ing our maps in accordance with geograph- 
ical changes brought about by the World 
war must be postponed until new boundary 
lines, new proprietorships etc. have been 
definitely decided. However we may at 
once blot out on our maps the tiny specks 
representing the Royal Company Islands 
and the land mass bearing the name of 
Crocker Land. 


Vitamins Aid Digestion 
Vitamins are not a food, but merely an 
aid to digestion, declares Dr. Walter Eddy, 
of Columbia-university, who is supposed to 
have isolated vitamin D. The vitamin is 
indispensable to digestion just as the spark 
is indispensable to the running of a gas 
engine, says Dr. Eddy. “Vitamins are the 
electric spark to the human engine and 
calories are the gasoline.” However, Dr. 
Eddy says, no automobile could move with 
only the spark and without the gas. He 
laughs at the notion that some day we shall 
be able’ to concentrate a whole meal into 
a small capsule. Such food, he says, could 
never contain enough calories or heat units 
to support the human body, no matter how 

many vitamins it might contain. 


Steam Used to Kill Weeds‘ 


The Southern Railway is using steam from 
locomotive boilers to kill weeds along the 
track. The steam is heated to a terrific 
temperature by passing it through an oil 
furnace on a special car. It is then dis- 
charged along the track through perforated 
pipes. When the steam strikes the weeds 
it has a temperature of from 700 to 900 
degrees and a pressure of 75 pounds to the 
square inch. It is estimated that four such 
steam baths each summer will keep down 
the weeds. 


Dinosaur Removed from Rocks 

One of the curators at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Charles W. Gilmore, is now en- 
gaged in removing from solid rock the 
skeleton of the largest dinosaur ever 
brought to the museum. The dinosaur be- 
longs to an order of huge reptiles which 
lived geologic ages ago. It will require five 
years, says Mr. Gilmore, to remove the 
skeleton from the rock and put it into con- 
dition for exhibition at the National mu- 
seum. This specimen was brought to 
Washington from the dinosaur national 
reservation near Jensen, Utah. The skele- 
ton is 80 feet long and 14 high. The bones 
and the rock in which they are imbedded 
weigh about 50,000 pounds. 


Science Gleanings 

Capt. von Garnett of Esthonia has con- 
structed a non-magnetic ship very similar 
to the famous “Carnegie’ owned by the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington. The 
“Cecilie,” as it is named, will cruise the 
Baltic to investigate the effect of terres- 
trial magnetism on navigation instruments. 

An effective means of destroying the pest 
that blights barley may be worked out if 
Dr. James A. Faris of New York has isclat- 
ed the germ as claimed. 

E. J. Campbell, Thurston county, Wash., 
beekeeper, is exhibiting a species of sting- 
less bee, 

The department of agriculture is experi- 
menting with a plant that is 200 times 
sweeter than sugar. The yerba mate, as it 


is known, was introduced from Paraguay. 

E. A. Russell told the Philadelphia Chem- 
ical Club that one of the coming uses for 
silicate soda is curing the surface of con- 
crete roads, 
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“If anyone had tried to tell me a year 
ago that today I would be my own boss, 
own a flourishing business, drive my 
own automobile—and that I could make 
$945 in a single month—I would have 
laughed at him. Yet all of those things 
have come to me in a brief span of fif- 
teen months. And what I have done, 
you can duplicate. 


A Wage Earner For 
Fifteen Years 
“My name is R. A. Prentiss. 
a small New England town, 
stances forced me to 
go to work before I ® 
had acquired much of § 
an education or had @ jg. 
chance to learnatrade. 
“My first job was 
that of a ticket taker, 
Next I became a con- 
ductor. Then I got a 
job in a retail shoe 
store. Always work- 
ing for someone else. & 
Always giving my em- 
ployer the benefit of my 
best efforts. Always getting 
a small salary. How differ- 
ent from now, for I work 
when and where I please 
and keep every bit of profit for myself. 
“After several years of this I decided 
to work for myself and opened a small 
shoe store. But high rents, keen com- 
petition, heavy overhead soon ate up 
my meager capital. I went back into a 
factory, back to long hours and a small 
weekly pay envelope. After fifteen 
years of hard work I was discouraged 
and without a future. 


I Answered An 
Unusual Advertisement 


“One night my uncle handed me an 
advertisement he had cut from a maga- 
zine. I read it. It stated that I could 
own a business of my own without in- 
vesting a penny, that I could be my own 
boss—and that, without any experience 
or training, I could make from $100 to 
$200 a week. It told of other men, just 
like me, who were making that much 
or more. I couldn’t believe that it was 
possible for me to make $100 a week 
and not work as long and as hard as I 
did at the factory. But the advertiser 
offered to prove his statements. I was 
desperate so I mailed the coupon for 
the facts. And that simple step changed 
my whole life. 


Then Success— 
$945 In One Month 


“In a few days the information came. 
The proposition looked good. I decided 
to give it a trial in my spare time. 

“The first month I made $254. An- 
other month I cleared $262. I was mak- 
ing more money in my spare time than 
at my regular work. I knew I had the 
proposition I had wanted all my life. I 
quit my job and devoted all of my time 
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to this work. My income grew bigger 
and bigger until one month I made $945. 


Easy Work—Big Profits 


“And this is what I do. I am the 
local representative for The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of high-grade 
pag and raincoats in the coun- 
ry. 

“The coats are wonderful values. 
They are made from the finest fabrics 
and are tailored into up-to-the-minute 
styles. They are cold-proof and wind- 
proof as well as water-proof. And be- 

cause theyare such big 


values people order 
them on sight. I just 
m™ take orders. I don’t 


have to collect nor 
deliver, the company 
does that. I get my 
| profits the minute I 
} take an order. And 
for doing this easy, 
pleasant work I have 
made as much as $945 


in a month. 
a 


ou have the So Bright 

“Just recently The Comer 
Manufacturing Company gave mea Buick 
Touring Car as a bonus up and above 
my large earnings. I don’t have to wor- 
ry about a boss, because I’m my own 
boss. I don’t have to worry about 
money because every minute of my time 
puts money in my pocket. I’m fixed for 
life. And everything I have I owe to 
the time I answered that advertisement, 
If I hadn’t done that I would still be a 
dissatisfied wage earner.” 


You Have The Same Chance 


If you would like to have a business 
of your own, without investing a penny; 
if you would like to have a chance to 
get a Buick FREE; if you would like to 
have a chance to make $200 a week— 
then mail the coupon. 

I will send you full particulars of the 
proposition that has enabled R. A. Pren- 
tiss to become a successful business 
man, with an income that makes him 
financially independent. Mail the cou- 
pon at once and I will send this infor- 
mation, without cost or obligation. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BY-251, Dayton, Ohio 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


Joseph Hergesheimer wrote his colorful 
story of Cuba, “The Bright Shawl,” shortly 
after he had dashed off that filthy book, 
“Cytherea.” When the former appeared in 
the movies it was acclaimed as a true pic- 
ture of Cuba’s fight for liberty. Recently 
“Cytherea” was shown on the screen. The 
Cuban embassy protests because it “con- 
tains glaring misrepresentations of Cuban 
life and customs.” “The embassy is as- 
tounded that such gross fallacies as appear 
in the production should have succeeded in 
passing those responsible for producing the 
play,” it says in denying that Cuba is a 
land of “bull fighters and beggars.” It 
thinks such representation may affect the 
good understanding existing between the 
two nations. The embassy explains that 
an earlier protest was taken up with Will 
Hays, movie dictator, but nothing came 
of it. 


It may interest some readers to know 
that the late Victor Herbert, composer, did 
all his work seated on a bookkeeper’s stool 
at a high desk. He explained that he could 
not do efficient work at an ordinary desk. 


Most modern writers typewrite their own 
manuscripts. A few even compose at the 
machine as they go alone. The typewriter 
is a big improvement over the days when 
authors laboriously wrote in longhand. 
Some of the “old school” writers, because 
of illness or for other reasons, used to dic- 
tate their material. “Paradise Lost” and 
“Paradise Regained” were dictated because 
Milton was blind. Members of Wordsworth’s 
family transcribed that poet’s work. IIl- 
ness caused Sir Walter Scott to dictate 
“Ivanhoe” and “Guy Mannering.” 

One of the minor bequests of the late 
Woodrow Wilson was that copies of all 
his published works should be sent to the 
royal library at Tokyo. The collection has 
been forwarded to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler who will send it to Japan as soon 
as that country rebuilds the library that 
was destroyed in the earthquake. Many 
Americans are aiding in the restocking of 
this famous library. 


A copy of Kipling’s “Barrack Room Bal- 
lads” recently brought $620 at auction. This 
was mainly because the author had written 
on the title page this inscription: “This 
volume and the rest of the author’s works 


‘were not presented Uncle John by ‘Rud,’ 


but that was entirely the fault of Uncle 
John, who bought them in the open market 
instead of asking for them like a relative. 
R. K. 1896.” 


Til health caused Peter Clark Macfarlane, 
successful author and playwright, to take 
his life at San Francisco. His death came 
at a time when his stories and articles en- 
joyed a wide sale. His last book, “Tongues 
of Flame,” was reviewed in our June 24 
issue. Mr. Macfarlane was despondent be- 
cause he believed his illness incurable. He 
was 53 years old and was once an actor. 
Later he became a preacher and a lecturer. 

Paris believes that Napoleon had youth- 
ful ambitions to be an author. Two short 
stories by the great military leader are 
said to have been discovered among his 
state papers. Word now comes from the 
French capital that experts have examined 
the handwriting and pronounce them the 


work of the “Little Corporal.” One of the 
stories, of 1200 words, is called “The Mask- 
ed Prophet.” It has an Eastern setting and 
is of a philosophical character. “La Gor- 
gona,” the other story, is 4000 words long. 
It concerns adventure in Corsica. 

This is just another indication of the 
truth of the old adage that “Every man, 
beggar or king, has a story or play tucked 


‘ away in his closet.” 


Books We Have Read 


The Dark Chapter, E. J. Rath (G. Howard 
Watt)—While traveling in a railway car 
our hero overhears a conversation concern- 
ing a wealthy woman who has a mania for 
acting as a Good Samaritan to tramps. In 
a spirit of adventure, he checks his bag at 
a near-by town and visits the home of the 
woman in question. He essays the role 
of a wayfarer. The good woman hires him 
as a chauffeur and from then until the 
story ends the adventurer figures in many 
odd situations, most of them amusing. A 
breezy story for warm-weather reading. 

The Golden Cocoon, Ruth Gross (Harper 
and Bros.)—A well written story of the life 
of Molly Shannon. A very ambitious daugh- 
ter in a shiftless family finds cotton-picking 
monotonous. She succeeds in elevating her- 
self to a high social position as the wife 
of a state governor. The plot may be 
somewhat strained but this may be explain- 
ed because the author has provided a hero- 
ine with plenty of faults. The only real 
trouble we found with the story is that the 
husband is too ideal. Miss Gross takes 
after Gene Stratton Porter in her love for 
flowers and birds. There is an abundance 
of descriptive matter, also an element of 
politics. 

Mistress Wilding, Rafael Sabatini (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.)—The youngster has his 
Henty and the grown-ups have their Saba- 
tini. The latter is primarily responsible 
for the renewed interest in historical fic- 
tion. “Mistress Wilding” is a story of love, 
romance and adventure of the olden days, 
the scene being laid in the period of the 
Monmouth rebellion in England. The story 
is interesting enough but it seems to lack 
the usual Sabatini “pep.” One might sup- 
pose that it was written under pressure. It 
is not quite up to the standard set by his 
previous novels. 

Fidelia, Edwin Balmer (Dodd, Mead and 
Co.)—Yes, indeed, it is a most boresome 
and stupid story. The plot is null, the style 
is worse and the author never fails to doubt 
the intelligence of the reader. He insists 
on incessantly repeating all the minor de- 
tails. A publisher must be pretty brazen 
to publish such “junk.” 


THE LAST LEAF 


Since we mentioned that Abraham Lin- 
coln thought the third verse of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s “The Last Leaf” one of the 
finest bits of poetry in the English lan- 
guage there have been so many requests 
for the poem that we feel constrained to 
print it in full. 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door; 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 
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The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Fhrough the town. 


But now his nose is thin 
And it rests upon his chin, 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches,—and all that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Have You Read It? 














Haven’t you often wished for a true picture of your 
Government? Not a Republican picture, but an accurate, 
unprejudiced, nonpolitical picture of the Government of 
which you are a part and partner? 

That picture is now put before the American people. 
Frederic J. Haskin, in his book, ‘‘The American Govern- 
ment’’ has set forth the story of the actual workings of the 
great governmental machine in a manner at once so skillful 
and accurate as to win the commendation of our greatest 
statesmen, and which will quicken the pulse of every 
American who reads it. 

Get this book! Know your Government! Price $1.00, 
mailed to any address in the United States. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


FREE. A five-color map of the United States. 22x28 inches with com- 
prehensive data,and booklet containing complete text of constitution 





THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 

Please find inclosed $.........., for which you will 
send, postage prepadd, .........ccsccseces copies of the 
new and enlarged edition of ‘‘The American Govern- 
ment.’’ 
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The Baby’s First Summer 


During the months of June, July, August 
and September the percentage of mortality 
among infants under nine months of age 
is greater than in any other period of the 
year. According to Dr. Harvey Wiley, noted 
physician, the baby’s first summer is espe- 
cially dangerous. This is on account of the 
heat and improper foods. He cautions 
against weaning even a nine-months-old 
child at the beginning of hot weather. It 
is all right to use a supplemental food, he 
says, provided the natural food is contin- 
ued as a part of the food supply. 

The best supplemental food, this author- 
ity advises, is modified cow’s milk. When 
the child is nine months old a little cereal 
may also be given. The teeth and bones 
are beginning to form at this age and a 
combination of milk with natural cereal 
gives just the nourishment the child needs. 
The fact has been established that the 
breast-fed baby has a far better chance of 
reaching the age of one—and long life— 
than the bottle-fed infant. 


Every mother should watch the conditiou 
of her child’s bowels. Cow’s milk even 
if pasteurized, should be scalded or boiled 
to destroy all danger of bacteria infection, 
often responsible for loose bowels. How- 
ever, when milk is boiled valuable vita- 
mins are destroyed. A little orange or 
tomato juice given each day will supply 
the necessary vitamins. 

The baby’s clothes should be kept clean 
at all times. They should be light and cool, 
and the child should sleep in a cool room. 
Its feet should be kept uncovered in hot 
weather, and the little one should be pro- 
tected against flies and mosquitoes by net- 
ting. Also give the baby plenty of cool, 
boiled water between bottles. And don’t 
worry and fondle the baby; it needs rest 
and quiet. 


Preventing Sneezing 

The sneeze is nature’s own way of re- 
lieving nasal irritations. Ordinarily it is 
started by a sensation in the nose. Dust or 
gas irritates the mucous membrane, and as 
a defensive reflex it proceeds to reject the 
substances. According to Dr. Paul Farez, 
of Paris, to stop a sneeze is to conform to 
the laws of good society rather than a 
hygienic measure. Sneezes, he says, are 
rather unexpected and rapid, but not in- 
stantaneous. Such symptoms as tickling 
in the nose, moistening of the eyes and a 
cold feeling at the feet always give the 
necessary warning. Sneezing is really pre- 
ceded by a short period which consists of 
three stages: First the lungs are filled with 
air by a sudden intake of breath, then the 
diaphram contracts and the air is suddenly 
expelled. 

There are numerous ways of stopping a 
sneeze. Tickling the soles of the feet, 
yawning, whistling, puffing out the jaws, 
pinching the skin violently, rubbing the 
nose or eyelids, pressing on the eyeball, 
rubbing the jaw vigorously and pressing 
with a finger on the upper lip, just below 
the nose, are all sure ways of stopping it. 
The best method, however, is to compress 
the sides of the nose with the thumb and 
finger to stop the breath momentarily. But 
all that is needed is to hold the breath for 
a few seconds, says Dr.-Farez. 

Scientists now claim that the injurious 
character of the sneeze-spray has been 
greatly exaggerated and that there is not 
much danger unless an infected person 
sneezes directly in another’s face. Often 
people do not catch a sneeze in time to 
check it, but simply keep the mouth shut 


to prevent germs from coming out. This, 
Dr. Farez says, is bad practice and may 
lead to otitis, sinusitis etc. When the 
germs cannot find their accustomed outlet 
they may take another path and attack the 
Eustachian tubes, the middle ear or the 
sinus and force their entrance. Also sneez- 
ing is said to be healthy. Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher, once wrote: “It is very 
pleasant to sneeze, and the pleasure is felt 
in all parts of the body.” 


Unbalanced Diets Harmful 


According to Dr. Charles Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard university, many of 
the diseases which afflict mankind are due 
to avoidable errors in diet. Thousands of 
persons kill themselves long before their 
time by overeating and overdrinking, he 
says. Many health authorities are of the 
opinion that modern man relies too much 
on meat, bread and potatoes. These are 
highly concentrated foods, but they lack 
many of the important elements of: nutri- 
tion. Those who live on such unbalanced 
diets are usually overfed or undernourished. 
The best remedy for this condition is to 
include more milk, fruit and vegetables in 
the diet. These are rich in vitamins and 
tend to keep the functions of digestion and 
elimination in good running order. In this 
way the tendency to certain diseases may 
be overcome. 


Medical News Jottings 


According to Dr. W. W. Babcock, of 
Philadelphia, attempts of beauty doctors 
to transform one’s face may prove very dan- 
gerous. Operations on the jaw and neck, 
he says, may injure certain cranial nerves 
and deform or disable the person perma- 
nently. 

The natives of New Guinea are said to be 
immune to ptomaine poisoning because 
they are used to eating carrion the same as 
dogs and crows. Tins of canned food that 
have spoiled on explorers are in great de- 
mand, and at one port trading in spoiled 
foods has become a profitable business. 

On returning from Europe John Barton 
Payne, director of the American Red Cross, 
announced that at a recent meeting in 
Paris the League of Red Cross societies had 
ratified a comprehensive plan devised to 
raise the health standards of all civilized 
nations. The new plan, he says, provides 
for concerted action by all nations repre- 
sented in case of great disasters and for a 
constant drive against tuberculosis, cancer 
and venereal diseases. 


CHILDREN DON’T NEED CANDY 


It is very unfortunate that the idea has 
grown up that candy is a permissible “be- 
tween meal” tidbit for children. If children 
are to have candy at all, it is far better for 
them to have it with their meals instead of 
between meals. If you must give some- 
thing between meals, let it be only whole- 
some fresh fruit; figs or dates will not do 
half the harm that candy will do. As for 
the time-honored bread and jam between 
meals, there is nothing that can be said 
about it except that it is bad. Nutrition in 
children can be disturbed as certainly by 
too much eating as by too little. There is 
no matter in connection with the rearing of 
children in which discipline is more needed 
than in this matter of their feeding. If 
you resolutely deny children the things 
which you know are not good for them to 
eat, they themselves will thank you for it 
when they reach the age of reason—Sav- 
ings Journal. 
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If women mayors become general our 
cities will probably get a regular annual 
spring cleaning. 

q 


The Rhode Is'and senate—or half- 
senate—has been holding half-minute 
sessions. These half-minute men are 
near where the minute men became fa- 
mous, but they ar€ not doing half as 
much. 

gq 


THE REAL PARAMOUNT ISSUE 
Oily-tongued campaign orators may 

try to camouflage it; candidates may 

sidestep it and change the subject; plat- 


form makers, for fear of arousing fac- | 


tional strife, may ignore it, but there is 
one eternal question which, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not down. This is a 
question which today is disrupting fam- 
iles, provoking lovers’ quarrels, causing 
neighborhood dissensions, splitting or- 
ganizations of every sort, and even 
aligning nation against nation. Com- 
pared to this transcendent issue the 
Jeague of nations covenant is child’s 
play. 

The question is: “To bob, or not to 
bob?” In every home and in every cir- 
cle this question is coming up, if it has 
not already come up and been summari- 
ly cut like the Gordian knot of mythol- 
ogy. Hair-bobbing has become an epi- 
demic which for widespread prevalence 
and far-reaching consequences throws 
into the discard the black plague, the 
flu and the foot-and-mouth disease. 
When and where it will end no-one 
would now have the hardihood to pre- 
dict. No doubt it will have to run its 
course till it exhausts itself at the con- 
fines of the habitable globe, in Terra 
del Fuego, Kamchatka and the island 
of Yap. 

Bobbing of course is nothing new. It 
is believed by savants now that the con- 
tagion is due to a specific germ which 
has always been present among the hu- 
man race and which gains the upper 
hand from time to time as conditions 
favor its propagation. Religious lead- 
ers, lawmakers, philosophers and poets 
have all declaimed against it, but with- 
out much avail. Carved images of Egyp- 
tian flappers who are supposed to have 
lived several thosuand years ago have 
recently been unearthed and they re- 
veal shingle-bobs and _ other styles 
which are very similar to those shown 
today in our bobber shops. 

The short-haired woman in ancient 
times was regarded as a dangerous crea- 
ture—a woman who had unsexed her- 
self and become a sort of vampire, a 
horrible example to all other females of 
what not to be. The Bible in one place 
says: “If a man have long hair it is a 
shame; if a woman have long hair it is 
a glory to her.” In-.another place it 
says: “And they had hair as the hair of 
women”—meaning long hair of course. 
Woman’s “crowning glory” was de- 
clared by the poets to be her hair— 
and of course they meant long, flowing 
locks. Tennyson, in describing one of 
his heroines, tells us that she was 


“robed in the long night of her deep 
hair.” To a reader having bobbed hair 
in mind this description leaves much to 
be desired. 

Pope touched on almost every possi- 
ble subject, and from him we learn that 
“fair tresses man’s imperial race en- 
snare, and beauty draws us with a 
hair.” Here we have good testimony 
that it is the flowing locks of women 
that have kept men in bondage. There 
is power in long hair. Delilah well 
knew this when she bobbed Samson’s 
locks while he was asleep and delivered 
him over to the Philistines. But Sam- 
son had his retribution, for he pulled 
the temple down on them. 


After the average girl or woman has 
her hair bobbed she feels very sheepish. 
There is a period of disillusionment 
during which she wonders how she 
ever came to do it. One woman we 
know of was so ashamed of her bobbed 
head that she would not go to the letter- 
box for her mail for a week or more. 
Pope, while asserting that a woman’s 
hair is one of her chief assets, expresses 
sympathy for her when she becomes a 
victim of the hair-bobbing craze. This 
is what he says, to cheer her up: “Then 
cease, bright nymph, to mourn thy rav- 
ished hair which adds new glory to the 
shining sphere.” He seemed to think 
that bobbing is not a total loss and that 
after it is done it really adds a note of 
beauty to the general prospect. No 
doubt Macbeth was thinking of Lady 
Macbeth’s suggestion about having her 
hair bobbed when he cried: “If it were 
done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
it were done quickly.” 

One of our most popular classic poems 
has the refrain to it: “Cut it short”— 
and this too must refer to feminine 
hair, though some commentators have 
sought to read other meanings into it. 
People who, in reading Shakespeare, 
have come across that cryptic phrase, 
“the most unkindest cut of all,” will 
have no difficulty understanding it in 
the light of our present bobbing craze. 
Kipling in his “Vampire” poem cyni- 
cally summarizes a woman as “a rag, a 
bone and a hank of hair,” but if he had 
been writing that description at the 
present time he would have had to sub- 
stitute “bob” for “hank.” This shows, 
incidentally, how rapidly our greatest 
writers pass out of style and become ob- 
solete. Nearly all the descriptions of 
beautiful women in the literary gems 
of the past would have to be revised 
downward in order to be intelligible 
to the coming-up generation. 

As for our dictionaries, they become 
out of date almost over night. Speak- 
ing of dictionaries, let us inquire what 
the word “bob” in its various aspects 
signifies. It means “a bunch; a cluster; 
anything that hangs down; a knot or 
short curl of hair; a horse’s docked tail; 
a bobsled; anything cut short and sug- 
gestively deficient.” Anglers use the 
term for “a grub or worm suitable for 
bait”—but that has nothing to do with 
a hair bob, unles the girls intend to use 
it to catch a husband, A bobber is de- 


fined as “one who bobs.” “Bobbery‘ 
means “a squabble, a hubbub” (such as 
a political convention, perhaps). “Bob- 
bish” implies a bobbed condition. Scott 
makes one of his characters say: “Next 
week, I trust, you will find me pretty 
bobbish.” She was probably trying to 
give a hint to her husband or sweetheart 
that she was going to the bobber. 

“The woman who hesitates is lost”— 
and when you hear any woman even 
mentioning the subject of bobbing you 
can take it for granted that before long 
She will surrender. Old fogies may 
fight the innovation but it will do no 
good. First a woman or girl wonders 
whether she would “look well” with her 
hair bobbed. After that, she is on the 
toboggan-slide and there is no stop- 
ping her. But the question of looks has 
nothing whatever to do with it. It is a 
question of style, of following the fash- 
ion, of doing what “they” do. So many 
women are bobbing that all their sisters, 
cousins and aunts, not to mention 
grandmothers, have to follow suit. It 
doesn’t do to be a conspicuous excep- 
tion. Hats are now mostly made for 
bobs—and that settles it. 

It must be said in favor of short hair 
that it is much more comfortable. That 
will not make it permanent, but it does 
warrant women, young and old, in en- 
joying that much comfort while the fad 
lasts. Sometimes the men of the fam- 
ily don’t quite approve of it, but usually 
they are willing to acquiesce and in 
some cases they even admit that their 
women folks look “cute” that way. The 
argument that it makes less expense and 
less trouble to have the hair bobbed 
does not altogether hold good. When 
Andy Gump’s wife had hers done Andy 
remarked that “it isn’t the original cost 
of a bobbed head that counts; it’s the 
upkeep.” Some men come home at night 
and find that both wife and daughter 
have been bobbed—and then he can 
boast that he has “a“™ir of bobs.” 

Bobbed hair has ki the hairpin in- 
dustry. It remains for history to record 
whether women will bé able to main- 
tain their dominant position without 
that ever-present and ever-useful arti- 
cle, the hair pin. By the irony of fate 
the Chinese cut off their hair—which 
was a badge of servitude to the Tartars 
—and they made that same hair up into 
nets for American women to wear; but 
even this industry is now languishing, 
for bobbed hair needs no net as a rule. 

In several places school authorities 
have refused to employ teachers who 
bob their hair, and hospitals have 
sought to apply the same rule against 
nurses. But where the girls have car- 
ried the cases to the courts the law has 
upheld their right to fix their hair to 
suit themselves, just as men do. The 
mere fact that a few girls with bobbed 
hair have committed crimes does not 
prove that bobbing does it; the bobbing 
is merely an incident, not a cause. Mrs. 
Helen Springer, a misionary to Africa 
who was recently on a visit to this 
country, was flabbergasted when she 
saw so many girls with their hair bob- 
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bed. She prefers the fashions of the 
Congo jungles, she says. But probably 
when she gets back to her post she will 
find that the craze has reached there, 
and she will have to have hers bobbed 
also, rather than be considered “queer.” 
So, here’s to bobbed hair; “long may it 
wave!” 
q 


Ten New York theatrical shows were 
forced to close during the Democratic 
convention. They couldn’t stand the 
competition. 


New discoveriesand accomplishments 
of science are so startling and come so 
fast that we hardly recover from one 
before another challenges our interest. 
But there was one person who could 
expect them faster than they could 
come. Mme. Guzman at Paris offered a 
prize of 100,000 francs to the person 
who should first communicate with a 
planet “other than Mars.” She thought 
it would be altogether to easy if she in- 
cluded Mars. 


In the new French chamber of depu- 
ties, where socialists are in the majority 
and communists are thick, there have 
appeared many strange costumes. Some 
of the radicals try to make a hit with 
the workers and union men by wearing 
overalls and no necktie. One man wears 
the ancient native costume of his prov- 
ince—a full-cut, embroidered blouse 
with colored sash. A Negro delegate 
from Senegal, Africa, perspiring under 
the regulation coat, stiff-bosomed shirt 
and high collar, remarked with envy: 
“You are lucky to be able to wear your 
ancestor’s costume. If I wore mine they 
wouldn’t let me in the chamber.” 


Some of the women thought a great 
victory for their cause had been won 
when it was announced that the Repub- 
licans had picked “Helen Maria” Dawes 
for the vice-presidency. They were 
justly disappointed when they learned 
that the nominee was a horrid man, in 
spite of the nickname. 


Pe 
If China is a “sleeping giant” there is 
plenty of evidence that the sleep is be- 
ing disturbed by a lot of nightmares 
just now. 
q 


Lady Astor says it is nonsense to talk 
about “the good old days.” She thinks 
the present days are the best the world 
has seen. Lady Astor is rich, famous, 
active, masterful and popular. No won- 
der the present period strikes her as 
being a good one. There are many 
others who are having a pretty hard 
time now, and they probably are not so 
sure the present is a big improvement 
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over the past. After all, it is usually 
our own personal experience and sur- 
roundings that color our view of things. 


q 


Anyone who has conscientious scru- 
ples against contributing money to cam- 
paign funds may send it to the Path- 
finder for subscriptions to their friends. 
That will do a lot more good anyway. 


¢ 
THE PARIS MARRIAGE CLUB 


Just after the war when all was con- 
fusion in Francé, property destroyed, 
fortunes lost and all the pre-made plans 
for the future turned topsy-turvy it 
promised to be a hard time for the 
young men without fortunes and the 
young ladies without dowers to become 
happily married and establish homes. 
The old traditional methods were out 
of joint and not working. 

Seeing the situation as it was a few 
bold and imaginative spirits organized 
the club of the Green Badge. This was 
openly and honestly a marriage club, 
especially for clerks, office employees 
and the like. It was a plan to get them 
together, get them acquainted, get them 
matched and get them married. By 
wearing the green badge they admitted 
they were in the marriage market, and 
this fact did away with much of the 
fencing and preliminary skirmishing 
and feinting of ordinary courtship. 

The club has proved a success and is 
still going. English and American ob- 
servers have described it with enthusi- 
asm. Gen. Gouraud recently accepted 
an honorary membership in it. There 
was evidently good management behind 
the scheme which prevented it from 
being one of those fly-by-night affairs 
trumped up in a moment of excitement 
and dropped for other dreams as soon 
as there was real work to be done. 

Everything was very methodical. Can- 
didates for membership had to furnish 
birth certificates, be vouched for by per- 
sons of standing and undergo medical 
and other examinations. At meetings 
and dances introductions were formal 
and chaperons plentiful. The young 
couples had a chance to get together un- 
der favorable and proper circumstances. 
Many an acquaintance soon Npened 
into love and marriage and many homes, 
presumably happy, have been estab- 
lished through the agency of the Green 
Badge club. This badge, by the way, is 
marked to show the fact if the member 
has been divorced or is the survivor of a 
former marital partnership. 

There was a serious French marriage 
problem after the war and this club 
seems to have solved it. In France 
marriage has always been a very formal 
matter. A match is regularly arranged 
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by the parents of the young couple as a 
business affair and the item of main in- 
terest is the financial one. Each side 
agrees to put up “so much.” A girl is 
not considered “marriageable” unless 
she has a “dot”—that is, unless her fa- 
ther has a certain amount of money 
ready as her marriage portion. When 
a girl baby is born in a poor family the 
father at once begins saving up a “dot” 
for her. If a man becomes bankrupt or 
in any way loses his fortune his daugh- | 
ters resign themselves to becoming old 
maids. Marriage is no longer for them. 

But after the war something else had 
to be done. Girl stenographers and 
clerks and young men on small salaries 
did not have the “so much” on the side 
to put up, but they were able to combine 
forces and get along very well after 
dispensing with the traditional nest-egg 
at the beginning. The Green Badge 
helped them do it. 

After all, the method of the Green 
Badge is as good as many another. In 
America we have the most careless, 
helter-skelter system of match-making 
of any civilized country. Our system is 
so loose that it is easy for a man to be 
married to several women at once, or 
vice versa. A young man and a young 
woman may be introduced to each other 
by a person who has just met them sep- 
arately a moment before, and thus start 
a romance. Parents consider it indeli- 
cate to inquire into the young man’s 
family and position or ask him to state 
his “intentions.” There is no tradition 
for it. Foreigners may quit their jobs 
as waiters in restaurants, pose as no- 
blemen and marry into our richest fam- 
ilies; schoolchildren may run away and 
get married; a pretty actress may marry 
one old millionaire after another indefi- 
nitely, and even one woman may marry 
another. May the Green Badge club 
continue to unite hearts and foster hap- 
piness. We in America should be the 
last to laugh at it. 


The South American republic of Co- 
lombia had a military commission from 
Switzerland come and aid in the reor- 
ganization of the Colombian army. Co- 
lombia has the right idea. The Swiss 
army was almost the only one in Eu- 
rope that kept out of the big war. If 
all the other armies could learn that 
trick it would be good for the world. 


An animal trainer explained that it is 
easy to tell when a lion is in a bad hu- 
mor and likely to spring. The beast’s 
eyes are dilated and the pupils show 
green. The only trouble about it is 
that if you are near enough to see the 
signs of danger it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. 
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Pronunciation of “Peary” 


Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the surname of Robert E. Peary, arctic 
explorer and discoverer of the north pole? 
—Ans. This name is often pronounced as 
if it were spelled “Perry.” But the correct 
pronunciation is “Pee-ry,” with the long 
“e” sound and the accent on the first syl- 
lable. It was so pronounced by Peary him- 
self, 





Women Float Easier 


Ques. Can women float on water easier 
than men can?—Ans. Generally speaking, 
women float easier than men. This is be- 
cause their bones are lighter and a larger 
per cent of their bodies is adipose. 


Materials Used in Beads 


Ques. What did the Indians use in mak- 
ing their beads?—Ans. Beads were highly 
esteemed among most of the North Amer- 
ican tribes and they used a large variety 
of materials in making them. Various kinds 
of stone, such as quartz, soapstone, tur- 
quoise and slate, were frequently used. 
Sometimes beads were made from vege- 
table substances such as seeds. Several 
tribes along the Pacific coast made beauti- 
ful beads from nuts. But the great majori- 
ty of Indians used animal substances in 
making beads. Among the most common 
of these substances were bone, horn, teeth, 
claws, ivory, pearls and marine shells. 





Trees Grow from Top 


Ques. If a notch is cut in the trunk of 
a tree will the notch advance in height from 
the ground as the tree grows taller?—Ans. 
No, the notch will remain the same dis- 
tance from the ground. Trees grow in 
height only from the top. 


Nature of Moron 


Ques. What is a moron?—Ans. This is 
the name given to a certain type of imbecile. 
Generally speaking, a moron is a person 
whose intellectual development proceeds 
normally up to about the eighth year. After 
that mental growth is arrested and never 
exceeds that of a normal child about 12 
years old. The word “moron” is derived 
from the Greek “moros,” meaning foolish. 
It is pronounced “mo-ron,” with the first 
“o” long as in “go” and with the accent on 
the first syllable. 


Animal Washes Food 

Ques. What animal always soaks its 
food before eating it?—Ans. You probably 
refer to the raccoon. It it a characteristic 
of this animal to wash or soak everything 
before putting it into its mouth. For this 
reason the raccoon usually lives near the 
water. It holds the food in its fore paws 
and shakes it in the water until it is thor- 
oughly washed. If it does not have access 
to water it usually goes through the motion 
of washing its food anyway. 


Suspension of Clouds 

Ques. What keeps clouds in the sky?— 
Ans. Why clouds remain suspended in the 
air has never been thoroughly explained. 
A cloud is composed of minute globular 
particles of moisture. It is supposed that 
each particle of moisture has a particle of 
dust as a nucleus. Clouds are probably 
held up by several causes. The particles 
of moisture are so small that they cannot 
descend rapidly through ordinary atmos- 
phere even when there is no wind. This 
is owing to viscous resistance or so-called 





internal fluid friction. For the same rea- 
son, fine powder will remain suspended in 
a fluid for a long time before it finally set- 
tles to the bottom of the container. Then, 
too, the clouds are continually buoyed up 
by ascending air currents, As a matter of 
fact, the clouds have a tendency to settle 
to the earth. A fog is usually nothing more 
than a cloud which has gradually come 
down until it has reached the ground. 


“Steam Roller” in Politics 


Ques. When and where did the phrase 
“steam roller,” as used in politics, originate, 
and by whom was it coined?—Ans. A steam 
roller is a leveling machine, used for crush- 
ing obstacles, as stones in a road. In poli- 
tics it is applied to a method of overcom- 
ing opposition, as a ticket prepared by the 
political bosses. It is said that “steam roll- 
er” received this significance during the 
Republican national convention in 1908. 
Oswald F. Schuette, the journalist, used the 
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Sigmund Brietbart, the Polish strong man 
whose super-strength frightened the people of 
his country, has come to the United States to 
demonstrate this stunt. Two motorcycles are 
driven around the top of the cage at a rapid 
speed while two men swing onto one side of 
the frame. The strong man holds the entire 
weight on his legs and chest, steadying the 
whole business with his arms, 





expression to characterize the methods 
adopted by the Roosevelt-Taft majority. 
There was some protest against seating the 
Taft delegates from Arkansas. This oppo- 
sition was crushed with a “steam roller.” 





Boiling Eggs on Pike’s Peak 

Ques. Why can’t eggs be boiled on Pike’s 
Peak?—Ans. The boiling point of water 
depends upon temperature and atmospher- 
ic pressure. At sea level water boils at 
212 Fahrenheit. But higher up the at- 
mospheric pressure is less and water will 
boil at a lower temperature. On the other 
hand, below sea level water requires a 
higher temperature to bring it to the boil- 
ing point. The coagulation point of eggs is 
higher than the boiling point of water on 
Pike’s Peak, which is over 14,000 feet high. 
Consequently, if eggs are put in a pan of 
water the water will boil away in the form 
of vapor without hard-boiling the eggs. 


Composition of Golf Balls 

Ques. What are golf balls made of, and 
do they ever burst?—Ans. Golf balls are 
generally made of gutta percha, a rubbery 
substance obtained from a tree which grows 
in the Malay archipelago. The strips of 
gutta percha are wrapped tight, giving the 
ball resilience. Occasionally a golf ball 


bursts. 
The Lost Battalion 
Ques. What was the “Lost Battalion” 


and by whom was it commanded?—Ans. 
The so-called “Lost Battalion” was com- 
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manded by Col. Charles W. Whittlesey dur- 
ing the battle of Meuse-Argonne in the fall 
of 1918. Col. Whittlesey’s command pene- 
trated more deeply into the enemy’s posi- 
tion than did the adjacent battalions with 
the result that it was completely isolated. 
It was many days before the men were 
finally relieved. Frequent. efforts were made 
during this time to furnish food and am- 
munition to the lost battalion by airplane, 
but owing to the density of the forest it 
could not be located. Of the 600 men in the 
battalion only about 250 marched out when 
relief finally came. Many of these were 
wounded. Col. Whittlesey afterwards lost 
his life at sea. 


Warm and Cold-Blooded Animals 


Ques. What is the physiological diff- 
ence between warm and cold-blooded ani- 
mals?—Ans. There is no sharply drawn 
line of division between these two classes 
of creatures. The terms warm and cold- 
blooded are only relative. ~The difference 
is merely a difference of bodily tempera- 
ture. Cold-blooded creatures, such as frogs 
and fishes, have a body temperature only 
slightly above that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. Higher up the evolutionary 
scale the body temperature varies with dif- 
ferent animals. The quantity of heat in 
the body of an animal is regulated by 
chemical processes and the nature of the 
food supply. The difference in these classes 
of animals is not a difference in blood at 
all, because the Blood is really not a heat- 
producing agency. 


Statute of Limitations 


Ques. What is the meaning of the state- 
ment that “the statute of limitations has 
run”?—Ans. This is the name given in law 
to statutes limiting the time within which 
actions may be brought. These statutes 
of limitation vary in different states. In 
civil law the period within which a suit may 
be brought varies from a few years to 20 
years. In criminal law the period is usually 
much shorter. The federal statutes of limi- 
tation usually provide that indictment must 
be brought within three years after the 
ccmmission of the crime. If the indictment 
is not brought within that period the of- 
fender cannot be prosecuted, unless he es- 
capes from the jurisdiction of the court or 
by some other means makes prosecution im- 
possible. The statute of limitation in crimi- 
nal law is generally considered as applying 
from the time the offense is committed. 


“The United States of America” 


Ques. Is the correct name of this coun- 
try “United States of America” or “The 
United States of America”?—Ans. The of- 
ficial name of this country is “The United 
States of America.” However, in diplomatic 
correspondence the official designation of 
“The United States of America” is simply 
“America.” The order making “America” 
the diplomatic designation of this country 
was promulgated by John Hay when he 
was secretary of state. At the Washington 
conference the delegates signed the treaties 
alphabetically. America headed the list. 
But this practice prevails only in diplomacy. 





Canada and Great Britain 


Ques. What is the relation of Canada to 
Great Britain? Does Canada pay taxes to 
the imperial government?—Ans. Canada 
is one of the self-governing dominions of 
Great Britain. The executive authority is 
vested in a governor-general appointed by 
the king of England. Each province has 
over it a lieutenant-governor appointed by 
the governor-general with the consent of 
his council. The legislative power of the 


dominion is vested in two chambers, the 
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house of commons and the senate. The 
members of the house of commons are 
elected by popular vote but the senators 
are appointed for life by the governor- 
general. The cabinet is responsible to the 
house of commons. No iaxes are paid di- 
rectly to Great Britain. However, the sal- 
aries of the governor-general and the vari- 
ous lieutenant-governors are paid by the 
dominion government. 
“Hell Maria” Dawes 

Ques. Why is Charles G. Dawes called 
“Helen Maria” Dawes?—Ans. According to 
Dawes’s own story, his nickname is not 
“Helen Maria,” but “Hell Maria.” This is 
how it got started: Somebody asked the 
general whether he had paid $400 for a 
horse while serving as purchasing agent in 
France during the war. The intimation was 
that Dawes had wasted the government’s 
money. The insinuation made him “good 
and mad.” “I shouted,” says Dawes, “Why, 
hell Maria, I’d have paid horse price for 
sheep if they could have drawn caissons 
and guns to the Argonne. Our boys were 
there getting hell from the Germans and 
they had to have artillery support. We 
needed horses to get them there, and a 
horse was worth its weight in gold. I'd 
have paid anything for them. ‘Hell Maria’ 
never fitted an occasion so appropriately.” 
At any rate, “Hell Maria” seems to have 
become a permanent fixture to Dawes’s 
name. 





The White Plague 


Ques. Why is tuberculosis called the 
“white plague”?—Ans. Tuberculosis is of- 
ten called the white plague because it takes 
a greater toll of life than any other disease. 
There seems to be nothing particularly 
significant in the term “white” as used in 
this connection. The name was probably 
suggested as the opposite of “black plague” 
and has reference to the insidious manner 
in which it claims its victims. It is esti- 
mated that there are over 1,000,000 cases 
of active tuberculosis in the United States 
at the present time. The annual death toll 
from this one disease is between 100,000 
150,000. This means that of the 110,000,000 
people now living in this country at least 
1,000,000 of them will die of this disease 
within the next 10 years, provided efforts 
to check it are no more successful than they 
have been in the past. John Bunyan re- 
ferred to tuberculosis as the “captain of 
the men of death.” 


Telling Age of Rattlesnake 


Ques. Please tell me how I can tell the 
age of a rattlesnake by the rattles—aAns. 
It is impossible to determine with certain- 
ty the age of a rattlesnake by the number 
of rattles. A new “rattle” or “bell” is added 
to the tip of the tail with every shedding 
or molting of the skin. Theoretically, 
these rattles ought to indicate the number 
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of moltings and the age of the snake, as- 
suming that it sloughs its skin once a year. 
But wear and accident interrupt or break 
the series of bells so frequently that the 
rule does not hold true with any degree of 
certainty. Besides, the rattlesnake does 
not regularly cast its skin annually. A 
well-fed rattlesnake may shed its skin three 
or four times in a year; while one which 
has lacked food may not shed its skin for 
a longer period than a year. Occasionally 
a snake is found with 20 or 21 rattles, but 
more than 12 is very rare. Twenty rattles 
indicate a very old snake. 


History of Candy 

Ques. Who originated candy and when 
and where?—Ans. It is impossible to say 
when candy as such was first used. The 
word “candy” was originally derived from 
Sanskrit “khanda,” meaning “break.” In 
one sense candy is as old as the use of ex- 
tracted sugar. Sugar was probably first 
manufactured in India, whence it was in- 
troduced into Arabia, and through the 
Moors spread to Spain and the rest of Eu- 
rope. But the manufacture of candy in the 
modern sense is comparatively new. Candy 
was used in England in the 17th and 18th 
centuries when it was prescribed by apothe- 
caries and physicians to disguise the taste 
of medicine and drugs. It was over a cen- 
tury later that it became widely used as a 
sweetmeat and confection. 
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The Pathfinder continues to improve al- 
though I thought a year ago that no im- 
provement could be made without raising 
the subscription price —M. D. Brand. 
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See eee eseeeeees eee eseeee2) 
a G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. ' 
a 1214 Carbide and Carbon Building a 
a 30 East 42nd Street, New York e 
i Dear Sirs: Please send me the FREE STORY “Yes, 1 
a i’m Getting My 7%.” I am looking for a good 
g investment for $_W--_-___. running for about—___ 4 
g years. (These blanks need not be filled in, but they ® 
\ help us to give you personal service.) ' 
' : 
i DD © ccnde cece denseweustesssncddeséndecdkdessedege a 
‘ 5 
e ' 
IE: . 0 cuecaudesenuatcchsssthencdeaucessta Gai ‘ 
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Profit by this message 
fromWashington. DC. 


WASHINGTON — seat of the 
United States Government, internation- 
ally famed as a city of magnificent 
buildings — is a thriving metropolis, 
growing steadily with the Nation. 


This constant growth gives strength 
and stability to the city's real estate 
values, and enables you to get 634 % 
or more, with exceptional safety. 
Our First Mortgage Bonds are sold out- 
right for cash or under our investment 
savings plan, which pays 634 % or 
more on every partial payment. Mail 
coupon now for free book 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 51 YEARS 


~The FH. SMITH Co- 


‘ounded 1873 
Smith Building - Washington, D. C, 


Please send me your free booklet “‘Half a Century 
of Investment Safety in the Nation's Capital.”” 7 
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{21stTYEAR] COLLEGE 


Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering—civil, mechanical, electrical,structural 
—Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. Degree; 
special short courses. Course adapted to your needs. 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates arein constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 
Write for 52-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
portunitiee open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
College,19 —Chicago Tech. Building, Chicago, II. 
RETA ERM AS PACT ATRL CT 


HOTELS WANT womex 


FOR 
POSITIONS 
PAYING 


F130 +0 
AY 


MONTHLY 












80,000 trained hotel employees 
wanted this year. We train youand 
heip you secure position—good pay 
to start and rapid advancement to 
executive positions for earnest, able 
workers. Prepare at home, spare 
time; cost moderate, terms easy. 
Write for free booklet H-163. 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INTS. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance AN - and the jeading professions. wns 
a - descri 

Free Bulletin. Send forit TODAY. be 


SCHOOL 


Dept, HB-77A. Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


— 
St-stu-t-t-tering 270 re ces 
Walter McDonnell, 713 Potomac Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 










~ You can_complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Taatasbis of the Modern Pipe-Organ 


No instrument has shown such marve- 
lous improvements in the last few years 
as has the organ, says a writer in the Sci- 
entific American, Instruments costing as 
much as $50,000 were few and far between 
a decade or so ago but there are many today 
costing that much or more in churches, 
theaters, auditoriums and even department 
stores. Many organs in this country sur- 
pass the greatest cathedral organs of the 
Old World. American organs éead the world 
in mechanical improvements. To the un- 
initiated it seems little less than magical 
that an organ should be divided as they 
usually are, parts often being installed in 





“peeled a Modern Pipe Organ 


remote and widely separated sections of a 
building and all playing from a keyboard 
perhaps several hundred feet away from the 
nearest. The secret is in the use of elec- 
tricity, controlled from the keyboard, to 
operate the mechanism. The sound of 
course is carried through special conduits 
to the point desired. 

Unlike those of the old-fashioned organs, 
the keys of modern instruments respond to 
the slightest touch. Electric wires, all in- 
closed in a cable, connect each key, stop 
and mechanical accessory. of the keyboard 
to a relay box. This box is to the organ 
what the central office is to a telephone sys- 
tem. Here the proper connections are made 
and tiny electric currents transmit to the 
pipes their impulses. Practically every 
modern organ has its own dynamo which 
generates low-voltage current for operating 
the electrical system. 

A wonderful development has occurred 
in the production of organ tones in the last 
few years. The tone of the modern instru- 
ment has more of an orchestra quality than 
the old-time one had, imitating the string 
tones of the orchestra so well that even ex- 
perts are puzzled to tell the difference. 
Theater organs often have percussion in- 
struments which place every effect, from 
sleighbells to the clack of a horse’s hoof, 
at the command of the organist. In church 
organs there are chimes and harps, the for- 
mer being long metal tubes and the latter 
consisting of wooden or metal plates placed 
over resonators and struck by padded ham- 
mers. Many large organs have grand pianos 
which may be played from the keyboard. 

Usually each organ is specially built to 
fit the building in which it is to be placed. 
The largest organ pipes generally used are 
32 feet in length, representing the deep 
bass tones. The smallest are hardly as large 
as a small flute. They give the notes at 
the top of the instrument’s range. Wind 
for producing the sound in the pipes comes 
from a fan driven by an electric motor, 
sometimes of more than 100 horsepower. 
The deep bass notes are sounded by press- 


ing pedals with the feet. There are about 
half as many pedals at the base of the con- 
sole as there are keys in one of the four 
banks for the hands. Sharps and flats are 
sounded by short pedals. 


The organist is obliged to think in terms 
of both hands and feet for the pedals con- 
trol pipes whose sounds are essential to 
the harmony. Besides he has often 100 or 
more stops or individual instruments rep- 
resented by little knobs or tablets on the 
keyboard. Then there are buttons or levers 
to be pushed with hands or feet to control 
certain groups of stops. Each bank of keys 
represents a division of the organ, with its 
own stops and its own peculiar quality of 
tone. There are also couplers for coupling 
the different banks of keys one with the 
other, as well as serveral extra pedals 
which regulate the volume of sound by 
opening or closing shutters in a box in- 
closing part of the organ. Truly the or- 
ganist’s job is a real one, occupying head, 
eyes, hands and feet. 





Proper Atmosphere in the Movies 


Atmosphere has much to do with the 
making of movie films. Even the heat and 
moisture given off by the bodies of the 
workmen must be taken into consideration. 
The process of turning out 500 miles of 
film a day at the Eastman Kodak Co. plant 
depends on uniformity of temperature and 
moisture content of the air. Thermometer 
readings must show a very limited degree 
of temperature variation and the hygrom- 
eters must register a specific moisture con- 
tent at all times. 


After many years of experimenting, re- 
frigeration was decided on as the best 
means for de-humidifying the air. In order 
to maintain an even temperature and an 
unvariable degree of humidity in the work 
rooms, a huge refrigeration plant is neces- 
sary. It works in this manner: Liquid am- 
monia is passed suddenly from high to low 
pressure and rapidly assumes a gaseous 
form. In doing so it naturally absorbs 
heat from its surroundings. Next to a re- 
frigeration plant in one of the Chicago meat 
packing houses, the Eastman plant has the 
largest refrigeration system in the world— 
and all for the movies! It has a capacity 
equal to 4000 tons of ice a day—sufficient to 
supply a population of 200,000 people. Five 
ammonia compression machines of a total 
of 2400 tons capacity and three compound 
compression machines of a total of 1800 tons 
capacity make up the equipment. 

“Such a refrigerating system,” to quote 
one of the Eastman officials, “furnishes the 
means of producing ideal conditions under 
which to make films. Generally speaking, 
we have to make our own weather the 
year round, guided by thermometers and 
hygrometers in the important matter of 
temperature and moisture. In the winter 
time it is necessary to supply moisture to 
provide proper humidity content at the 
working temperature; in the summer time 
there is an over abundance of moisture in 
the outside air and the refrigeration system 
freezes out the excess of moisture. It is a 
condition between summer and winter in 
which we carry on our process work. All 
air must be washed, first to remove all dirt 
and dust, and second, to regulate the right 
moisture content for our work. Special 
chambers have been constructed for this 
air-washing process. The air must pass 
through a curtain of water at a given tem- 
perature. In other words, we saturate the 
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Harold Jackson of Chicago, Dll., writes: “I’m 
making as much as $40 per week in my spare 
time and I’ve never had more fun in my life.” 
And the wonderful thing about it is that Mr. 
Jackson as well as the 300,000 other graduates of this re- 
markable method learned to play his favorite instrument in a 
few months. No tiresome scales to practice—no years and 
years of slaving at the old-fashioned method. 


Free Folder Explains 


Send for our free illustrat- 





ed booklet. Learn how this 

amazing, new method will Play In So ag 
teach you in a few months how 

to master popular melodies. Months 

No one is too old. Read how § Piano - Mandolin 
a new invention, the ‘‘Auto- § Organ Drums and 
matic Finger Control,” gives § Violin Traps 


Harmony and 
Composition 
Sight Singing 


you the dexterity and finger J Banjo 
skill of music masters, almost § Clarinet 
from the start. Read how you | Flute 


can learn, in secret, at home, | Harp Ukulele 
and surprise your friends with | Cornet Piccolo 
a recital after only a few | Cello Trombone 
months.. ACT IMMEDIATE. | & Saxophone 


uitar 
oice and Speech Culture 


LY—this edition is limited— utematic Finger Control 


make sure of your copy—write 


today, to 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1067 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 




























ust Add Cold Water and sugar. p 
J You will have the best drink you ~ A 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— i i i 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. 

Fine for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
Dances, Outs ine etc, They all likeit. 
D or postpa‘ 
or send 50c for 7 7 kinds ¢ Tobie lasses) 

Cherry, re 

etc. postpaid, with particulars ou 

‘can Make big ig Money. Doit NOW. 

CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO., 
4415-19 Madison St., 

CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 










(Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 


If you’re a “go-getter’”’ we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in your Dee pocket every day, or 
NY every week—good, clean money that 

, you will earn by doing just a little 

work for us that both your father and 
mother will approve. The first boy in each locality 
to qualify will have the preference. No money 
wanted. No premiums to earn. Just good pay for. 
ser me you — - help in your doing of it. 

it down and write—right now— 
_ all the particulars. A peel will do. 6 teenie 
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Americans, are you 100% human? Evolution says 

QO manis promoted reptile 6 hops ahead of a toad, 

cousin of louse-eating apes. Ifyou ever argue, send 

15c for “Jocko-Homo” (ape-man). Little book by backslider from 
Darwin after 10 years study, explodes tadpole pedi Save 
thisad!!! (200% for agents). MOMO CO., ROGERS, OHIO 





7 1: sing caly 12 bones of Tidd's Healog 
pieiciation Write for salve, Send no money. 
TIDD PRODUCTS CO. DEPT.P-§ COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


AGENTS Free ase OFFER 


Household articies. Credit Exclusive territory. 
STANDARD COMPANY, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa, 


é dows. Sweeps, scrubs, 


mops. Complete outfit. fess than Sion Over 100% profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, iowa 








selling new Household 
oo Washes and dries 
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air before we use it and the refrigerating 
coils control the temperature of the water, 
and the air, by being saturated at a given 
temperature holds a fixedand definteamount 
of moisture. For instance, at 60 deg. the 
air can hold only 5.7 grains of moisture 
per cubic foot. As the temperature is rais- 
ed the water content remains unchanged. 
“Standard makes of air-washing machines 
are used. Hydrometers are placed in con- 
spicuous places and are watched closely 
because of the resulting effect caused by any 
variation in the moisture content of the 
room. Several times a day these hygrom- 
eters are read and their readings recorded.” 


Origin of Well-Known Songs 

In the year 1814 the British with whom 
we were then at war opened a bombard- 
ment of Ft. McHenry, near Baltimore. 
Among the spectators was Francis Scott 
Key, an American who was held aboard one 
of the British ships. The story is well known 
of how Key anxiously observed the effect of 
the enemy’s shells, noted the brave replies 
from the fort’s guns and proudly watched 
the waving of the stars and stripes over 
his countrymen. Inspired by what he saw 
and felt during the fight he sat down and 
wrote the “Star Spangled Banner” in which 
were set forth the outstanding features 
of the engagement as he saw it. 

Thus was given to America an inspiring 
patriotic song which is now used and uni- 
versally recognized as the national anthem 
although it was never officially adopted as 
such. Many other songs which everybody 
loves have equally interesting stories back 
of them. 

At the time of the Civil war Julia Ward 
Howe, an ardent abolitionist, was visiting 
Washington. One evening she was unusu- 
ally depressed by thought of the terrific 
conflict and by fears that perhaps after all 
the Union army would lose. As she slept 
that night her subconscious mind evolved 
a poem which was so vividly before her 
when she awoke that she set it down on 
paper. That poem was the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” a patriotic, distinctly Amer- 
ican song. It is interesting to note that 
the poem. as written and published is al- 
most exactly the same as Mrs. Howe dream- 
ed it or “thought it out” in her sleep. 

In the days of Oliver Cromwell students 
of Oxford university frequently sang in 
derision a song one verse of which ran: 


“Nankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called him Macaroni.” 


Later when the British soldiers evacuat- 
ed Boston at the time of the American 
Revolution, the story goes, they sang the 
song in mockery, substituting “Yankee” for 
“Nankee.” (“Yankee” was a nickname fre- 
quently applied to Americans, particularly 
New Englanders. It is supposed to have 
been a corruption of the name applied to 
Europeans by the Indians of Massachu- 
setts.) The Americans caught up the air 
of the Britishers’ song and after some 
changes applied it to the familiar “Yankee 
Doodle.” In this song the tables were turn- 
ed on the British who are roundly roasted. 
It is supposed that the author of the words 
was a Dr. Schuckbrugh, a surgeon in the 
American army. 

One would naturally infer from the sen- 
timent of “Home Sweet Home” that the au- 
thor had poignantly felt the pangs of home- 
sickness. Such was really the case. John 
Howard Payne who penned the words was 
in Paris and as he walked about one day, 
tired and well-nigh penniless, he experi- 
enced a violent attack of homesickness. 
Sitting down on a park bench he gave vent 
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to his feelings in the plaintive words of 
the song. 

Robin Adair was a young Irish medical 
student. One day he met Lady Caroline 
Keppel and it was a case of love at first. 
sight. In spite of the young man’s poverty 
and in spite of all objections raised by her 
family, Lady Caroline married him. When 
they were later forcibly separated and kept 
apart she gave voice to her grief in the 
words of the well-known song, “Robin 
Adair.” 

Stephen Foster who wrote several of our 
best-loved songs one day overheard a Negro 
hostler mutter as he unharnessed a horse: 
“T’se sick and tired o’ dis life. I wisht I 
was back wif de ol’ folks at home.” Fos- 
ter’s sympathy was aroused and he inquir- 
ed where the darky’s home was. “’Way 
down on de Suanee ribber,” he replied. At 
once Foster set to work and wrote the words 
of “The Old Folks at Home” or “The 
Suanee River,” in which the phrases of the 
hostler are interwoven. 

There has been considerable controversy 
over the meaning of “rye” in the song, 
“Comin’ through the Rye.” It does not re- 
fer to a field planted in rye as many have 
thought but to a river of Scotland, say those 
who have carefully studied the question. 
People crossed by means of stepping-stones 
and custom decreed that a swain meeting 
a lassie midstream was entitled to a toll of 
kisses. Hence the words of the first stanza: 


“Gin a body meet a body, 
Comin’ through the Rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 


A British army bandmaster was in the 
habit of falling in love with and making 
love to every pretty girl he met. His time 
just prior to leaving an old station for a 
new was given up to bidding sad good-bys 
to his sweethearts. One day a musician in 
the band wrote a song which he called “The 
Girl I Left behind Me.” Thereafter when 
the time came to leave the band would play 
the strains of this rollicking farewell song 
by way of salutations to the fickle leader, 
Thus this song came to be used as the 
marching-out number for the British army. 

Annie Laurié was the real flesh-and-blood 
heroine of the song known by her name. 
By all accounts she was as beautiful and 
charming as William Douglas, author of the 
verses, made out. She married a man by 
the name of Ferguson who subsequently 
died a soldier’s death on a French battle- 
field, clutching a lock of her hair in his 
hand and breathing her name. Thus, we 
find, he was not speaking mere sentimental 
twaddle when he gave utterance to the 
words attributed to him in the song: 


“And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down an’ dee.” 


A Hefty Tabby 
A cat owned by Mrs. Jennie Avery of 
Goffstown, N. H., tips the scales at 60 
pounds. Tabby is only four years old but 
has a body that measures almost a yard 
in circumference. Its limbs are nearly nor- 
mal. Do you know of a heavier tabby? 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 231. A log in the Ohio river left 
Portsmouth, Ohio, at eight o’clock in the 
morning going four miles an hour with 
the current. A steamer left Portsmouth at 
four p. m. the same day making 16 miles 
an hour. What time was it when the ship 
overtook the log and how far down the 
river? Ans. to 230—five per cent. 











I pay men $75.00 a week and up by 
my plan which I want to send you 
at once. Be your own boss, work LY 
where and when you like. You can j ; 
do fine even without previous }ii 
experience. Biggest values — La 
positively sell on sight. | Bef 


My plan pays biggest profits 
and commissions in this line, all 
jae in advance, we attend to 
elivering ordersand collections, 


cal fine Tailoring 


Astonishing values get orders easy when you show 
samples of our tailored to order, all wool, suits and 
. om ©’ COats—one price$31. 50. 

Our advertising hel 
you take orders pa ~ 














) Thisbig, finesampleout- 
fit furnished free, con 

» tains 100 all woo) big 

samples, :llone price 

$31.50, fine colored 

fashions,station: ry, 
supplies, tape, ete. 
All in classy, fine 


W.Z. GIBSON, Inc., 
161 West Harrison St., 


Please send me your plan for $75 a week and up, also 
FREE outfit and sales saneal. ° 
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EexT HOME! 


you ean earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 


today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

Toronto, Can. 


84 Colborne Building, 











Good Reading for Children 


Good wholesome reading for children plays an important 
part in the building of the character. The following 
magazines at this special club price offer the best. 


Boys’ Magazine................ ...... $3 50 
Youths’ Companion ............... s 

The Pathfinder...................... ; 

Little Folks, for small tots, may be added to the club 
for only $1.25 extra. Send your order to 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C, 
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The Magic Boat. Runs for hours without mechanism of z any kind. 
Speed record 9 miles an hour. Kicks up water and sounds like real 
motor boat. What makes it go? That's the mystery. Sell 24 pack+ 
ages of Perfumed Sachet at 10c each and get S this Magic Boat 
FREE. Great sport. Writetoday. Send Nw Money. 

Jones Mfg. Co., Dept. 358, Attleboro, Mass. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS 5 Duo 


Double Strength Extracts. lete line h 
Big repeaters. Write today. * Due Co. Devt. as, Atticn. N.Y. 
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Women's Newsettes- 








 aaae Green Memorial. Col. Edward 
Green of New York has presented Welles- 
ley college with $500,000 for a new adminis- 
tration building to be named for his moth- 
er, the late Hetty Green. 





Campaign for Art Center. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is furthering 
a movement to raise $7,000,000 for the es- 
tabiishment of an art center at Washington 
providing congress will appropriate the in- 
itial $2,500,000. 





“No Smoking.” Women will no longer be 
allowed to smoke in public at Atlantic City, 
Mayor Bader has ruled. Last summer it 
was a common sight to see women visitors 
promenading on the boardwalk smoking 
cigarettes in long holders. 





Envy Causes Murder. Mary Poutzykina, 
16, and Nadya Feodorova, 17, were so en- 
vious of the fine clothes worn by Mary 
Goustshenkova in far-off Russia that they 
murdered their companion. The girls were 
placed on trial and later sentenced to five 
years imprisonment each. 





Three Generations “Bob” It. Three gen- 
erations of one family had their hair bob- 
bed at a Mount Carmel, Pa., barber shop at 
the same time. The shorn heads belong to 
Mildred Honaback, her mother, Mrs. Clay- 
ton Honaback, and the latter’s mother, Mrs. 
Charles Kiehl. 





Mrs. Bonaparte Dies. Mrs. Ellen Bona- 
parte, widow of Charles Joseph Bonaparte, 
died recently at Washington. The hot 
weather was partly responsible. She was 
72 years old and was a native of Boston. 
Her husband was a grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, who was a 
brother of Napoleon. 


Taft’s Daughter a Ph, D. Yale university 
has awarded the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy to Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, daughter 
of Chief Justice Taft, former dean of Bryn 
Mawr college. 


Hid Rings in Mouth. A burglar entered 
the home of Francis Repper at Braddock, 
Pa., and stole $220 from Repper’s trousers 
which had been carelessly thrown over a 
chair. Mrs. Repper hid $1500 worth of rings 
in her mouth until the intruder had gone. 


Wanted to Whip Hubby. When Lewis 
Longabeam was sentenced at -Hagerstown, 
Md., to receive 15 lashes on his bare back 
for beating his wife, Mrs. Longabeam asked 
the sheriff to let her do the job. “T’ll stand 
on my toes and make the blood come,” she 
promised. But the sheriff administered the 
lashing. 








Kidnaping Halts Wedding. A few min- 
utes before Miss Regina Sear, 18, and Elias 
Samara, 33, were to have been married at 
Toledo, a jealous suitor and his friends 
forcibly carried the young woman away and 
only released her when she promised not 
to marry Samara. Three arrests were made. 


Takes Baby to Jail. Rather than pay $5 
in school taxes, Mrs. Agnes Hillborn of 
Yardley, Pa. went to jail with her five- 
weeks-old baby. Her husband paid the tax 
and an additional fine. Mrs. Hillborn was 
one of several women of the county who 
had persistently declined to pay the tax, de- 
claring it to be an injustice. 


Would Vindicate Husband. Mrs. Miriam 
Ferguson, wife of former Gov. Ferguson of 
Texas, is seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor in an effort to vindicate 
her husband who was impeached by the 
state senate in 1917. Ferguson tried to en- 











ter the race but the courts said he was for- 
ever barred from seeking public office in 
that state. “He will help me to give the 
people of Texas the best administration 
that our ability, tempered with love and 
gratitude, can produce,” promises Mrs. Fer- 
guson. 


Manila Has Policewoman. The wife of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was recently com- 
missioned a policewoman at Manila. Her 
first case was the driver of a “caromata,” 
or native conveyance, whom she arrested 
for abusing his horse. He was fined. Mrs. 
MacArthur is prominent in S. P. C. A. work. 





Dies in Plane Crash. Miss Elwid Wicker- 
sham, 21, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, insisted 
on trying to fly an airplane. She wanted 
to be the first Ohio woman to fly. Howard 
Calvert, civilian aviator of Medina, gave 
her instructions for three months. While 
the girl was in control of the machine 
something went wrong and the two were 
killed in a fall of 1000 feet. 





Washerwomen’s Husbands Now Work. 
Husbands of washerwomen have been work- 
ing steadily ever since the saloons passed 
out of existence, which has given their 
wives an opportunity to retire, A. W. Cum- 
mings told the Four States Laundry Own- 
ers’ Association at Chicago. This, he said, 
has been beneficial to the business, as wash 
work is now diverted to the laundries. 





Speejacks in Rough Waters. Three years 
ago the world-cruise of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Gowen of Cleveland in their powerboat, the 
Speejacks, received much publicity. It was 
the honeymoon of the couple. The Spee- 

jacks was heralded as the smallest craft 











New Slenderizing 


Cash Back 
if Not 
Satisfied 









DRESS ONLY 


$993 


c.o. D. 


No Extra Charge 
for Stouts 








This dress is designed 
to fit perfectly both 
large women and those 
of average size. Made 
in the new one-piece 
Style with inserted 
panel all down the cen- 
ter, trimmed with rows 
of pearl buttons. Madeof 
fine quality fancy voile 
overlaid with lace. Ves- 
tee trimmed with Val- 
enciennes - Lace. Tuxe 
edo collar, cuffs of fine 
quality embroidered lace. 
This dress will satisfy 
you in every way or 
your money back. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Just send us name ad- 
dress, size and color. 
We will send this dress 
parcel post. Pay the mailman 
$2.93 and a few cents postage 
when dress arrives. If you 
like the dress it’s yours—if 
you don’t, return the dress and 
we will refund your money. 


or Black. 
Isn’t that fair? 





SELMA MAY CO., Dep. 64,Wicker Park Sta., Chicage 
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Pattern Department 


























4793-4760—For Sports or Business Wear —Waist 4793, 
7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measura. 
A 38 inch size requires 2% yards of 40 inch material 
Skirt 4760, 7 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches 
waist measure, with corresponding hip measure, 35, 37, 39, 
41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. To make the skirt for a 29 inch 
waist size requires 3% yards of 32 inch material. TWO 
separate patterns, 15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

4810—‘‘Siender of Line and Graceful.’’—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
will require 4% yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4814—A Stylish Youthful Frock.—1 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 40 
inch material. For collar, vestee and facings of con- 
trasting material % yard 32 inches wide is required. 
Price 15 cents 

4335—A Seasonable Style.—7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
4% yards of one material 36 inches wide. For waist, 
sleeves and cuff and pocket facings of contrasting material 
1% yards 32 inches wide is required. Price 15 cents. 

4794—A Popular ‘‘Suit’’ for Small Boys.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 
4 and 5 years. A 3 year size requires 1% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4807—A Pretty Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
88-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ..... . cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Weer ow wc ccccess Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
 ererere aa re eo 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 

Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C, 
TEAMS ccccccccccsececcesscabecsoscccndocescess 


RB. B. oF Bt. .ccccceee 


POPP eC OU OOCCC ET CeCe Cee ee ee eee ee eres 


FASHION BOOK ye 

Send in silver or stamps our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING: t SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CON re! and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
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Recently the new weekly, calied Liberty, had 
@ cover cartoon showing some of the prominent 
magazines of the country, with the new-comer 
just joining the group. One of our subscrib- 
ers—R. W. Riggs, of Fresno, Cal.—writes that 
he thinks the Pathfinder belongs at the head of 
the procession, as shown here, 





that ever encircled the globe. The Gowens 
wrote a book about the 50,000-mile trip and 
had many articles in the newspapers. Now 
Mrs. Gowen is suing her husband for di- 
vorce. They simply can’t gét along togeth- 
er, she claims. 





Brother and Sister Married? Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Rollins of Portsmouth, N. H., 
have been jailed pending judicial decision 
on the assertion by Mrs. Marinda Rollins 
that the two are brother and sister and her 
children. The mother blames a mix-up in 
an orphan asylum for the situation. The 
couple deny the claim. 

inna 

Says Wife’s Smoking Broke Up Home. 
Cigarette smoking by his wife in public is 
blamed by Raymond Tams, Trenton pottery 
manufacturer, for the breaking up of his 
home. In a counter suit his wife com- 
plains that he pays too much attention to 
goldfish. 





Bobbed-Heads Must Wear Hats. The hab- 
it of bobbed-haired women at theaters to 
comb their tresses into the laps of spec- 
tators immediately in back of them has 
caused a big theater in Paris to post this 
sign: “Ladies with bobbed hair, please do 
not remove your hats.” 





Baby’s body in Mail. The body of a two- 
weeks-old baby girl was discovered in a 
parcel-post package addressed to Mrs. E. 
Leitch of Chicago. Mrs. Merrit Cotterall, a 
daughter, confessed that she sent the body 
from Lakeland, Ky., where she and her hus- 
band are attendants at an insane asylum, 
because she didn’t know what to do 
with it.” 





Horsewhips Attorney. Miss Lucy Mallory 
of Paola, Kans., walked up to a group of 
men and administered a lively whip trounc- 
ing to Samuel Shiveley, a lawyer, before she 
was stopped. She complained that Shiveley 
as her attorney, failed to prosecute a man 
arrested for burning down her opera house. 
She was required to give bond to preserve 
the peace. 


Cripple Cured by Fall. Miss Mary Kehoe 
of Philadelphia met with an accident six 
months ago which left her with a hip injury 
that caused her to limp. A§ a result of a 
fall at her home she can now walk almost 
as well as before. She attributes her cure 
to prayer. 








VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Kansas City Star—An Arkansas girl 
named Mary Lewis has progressed from a 
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country church choir singer through the 
Follies to the grand opera stage. It is now 
time for her to search for a name as unlike 
Mary Lewis as possible. 


Toledo Blade—If a girl is dressed in style 
she is comfortable, 


Pittsburgh Sun—When the saleswoman 
calls it a “simple little thing,” that gener- 
ally means $10 more. 








Little Rock” Gazette—Whether or not 
women are more courageous and optimistic 
than men, at least no man ever married a 
woman to reform her. 

Christian Statesman—Sulking, squander- 
ing, smoking, swigging and spooning are 
poor substitutes for grandmother’s smiling 
and saving and sewing and sweetening and 
sanctifying. 





Chanute Tribune—One of the worst 
things about bobbed hair is that too many 
editors needing a haircut and shave are 
trying to say something funny about it. 





Hillsboro News-Herald—The reason why 
a lot of men are bachelors is because they 
failed to embrace their opportunities. 





Baltimore Sun—The more time one 
spends on the beach the more one wonders 
where the artists get models for the maga- 
zine covers. 





Harrisburg Patriot—The day when daugh- 
ter was a novice on the athletic field is done. 
Her release from the bondage of the em- 
broidery needle has come. She is stepping 
out in sport as in other things. 


Duluth Herald—Every wife has.a chance 
except the one whose husband says: “I 
knew you would understand, dear.” 


Washington Star—Jud Tunkins says even 
when he takes his wife’s advice she’s liable 
to tell him later he ought to have been man 
enough to make up his own mind. 





FACING THE TRUTH 


Not being privy to the secrets of the 
beauty doctors, we confess that we have 
read with an interest not unmixed with as- 
tonishment the recently published sympo- 
sium by American club wonien which advo- 
cated strongly the use of pure water, a pure 
white soap and a cloth for cleansing the 
face. Shades of Phryne! Is such advice 
necessary? Have things come to such a 
pass that women don’t wash their faces? 

We confess that we have not infrequently 
had sight of feminine faces that appeared 
to have been treated every morning to a 
coat of what the house-painters call “flat 
finish”; but in our innocence we had sup- 
posed that they were washed first. We 
gather from the club women’s remarks, 
however, that it is no uncommon practice 
for an American woman to apply to her 
face only lotions and creams, rarely any 
water, and never any soap.—Greensboro 
News. 


Cuticura Soap 


Best for Baby 


Ointmen 
Bean. 5 in Senn goer hers Semple 
Hair 


Dyeing Cc 8) M B 


produces any shade by simply combing without 

Staining the scalp, p 

undetectable. 

only practical way of coloring hair 
Write for T BIE 
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tone Motions Aves New York ACME SALES CO., Dept. 9, Empire Bidg., Denver, 
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Gray Hair 
Banished 
in 
15 minutes 




























Tho ds of Say: 
“I make no agente of the fact 

that Inecto Rapid, Notox, 
brought back all t the original 
color and beauty of my hair.” 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, colors perma- 
nently naturally gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade in 
15 minutes; and brings back all the 
natural brilliancy andtexture. The 
tintisnaturalandpermanent. Women 
everywhere insist upon it in prefer- 
ence to all other hair colorings. It 
will not rub off nor be affected by sun- 
light, shampooing, salt water, Russian 
and Turkish baths, permanent wav- 
ing or other hair treatments. 


In New York it is used in the ultra- 
fashionable salons. Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, comes in 18 distinct shades, 
from raven black to golden blonde. 
If it is not all we claim, your money 
will be refunded without question. 
Thousands of women apply it in their 
own homes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely ask us to send you ful! particulars about 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, and our Beauty Analysis 
Chart SSS-3. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th Street 
New York 


Sold by best Beauty 

Shops, Drug and 

Department % 
Stone. “<t 
GET RID EF AT 


OF YOUR 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘‘pay-when- 
reduced’’ offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, often at the rate of a 
pound a day, without diet or exercise. Let me 
son you proof at my expense. 


. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New von 286 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Desk Ww. 


\Wrist Watch 


ote time keeper. 
GIVEN for selling only 30 
/ cards of Dress Snap-Fasteners 
at 10c per card. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR PRE- 
MIUMS. Order your cards TO- 
F DAY. Send no money. We trust 
you till goods are sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Geox 21-5 21-2 _ Lancaster. Pa Pe. 
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PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or , Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


w TODAY f FREE BOOKLET, 

FREE ("6ceancrone siti’ telling bow f 

E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
How Many Pounds Would You 

Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, weak and 
want to be strong, I will send you a sample of famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. No money, just 
name and address for sample. Alexander Laboratories, 
1227 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Encouraging “Better Homes” 


There is a general movement throughout 
the country to induce people to build “bet- 
ter homes.” No doubt the architects, build- 
ers, lumber and other dealers etc, are be- 
hind this movement to some extent. How- 
ever it is a good thing for all concerned. 
People spend a large share of their life in 
their home, and they are entitled to have 
a good home and every available conven- 
ience. This doesn’t mean that lazy and 
shiftless people should be presented homes 
at the public expense as is being proposed 
in England but it does mean that the Unit- 





A “Demonstration” House at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ed States is a nation of homes and that 
this is an asset which we should increase 
in every possible way. 

“Demonstration” houses are being ex- 
hibited in various parts of the country, to 
show just what can be done with given ma- 
terials and a given amount of money. The 
five-room and cellar house of which a 
sketch is shown was designed by a woman 
housing expert. Complete with many mod- 
ern devices, including heating system, 
plumbing, wiring, sidewalk etc. it is sup- 
posed to cost $6300. The cost of the lot is 
not included, so that by the time every- 
thing is paid for the owner of this house 
will have an investment of $7000 or more. 

This is more than many people can 
afford, and we would like to see more 
thought given to producing homes for 
the class of people’ who don’t want to 
spend so much. The architects always work 
in many features which are costly but which 
do not add greatly to the usefulness of a 
house. For example the two dormer win- 
dows in this house are expensive features 
and they make the house cost more than 
it needs to. That is, the same amount of 
work and money put into a regular two- 
story house of standard design, with a 
plain roof, and a real porch in place of the 
dinky “colonial” affair shown here, would 
give the owner much more room, light and 
comfort. 

In considering plans for building it is 
wise to pass up all the little gimcracks and 
fripperies, unless you are prepared to pay 
about 50 per cent more than is necessary. 
Of course if you want a fine artistic house 
and are willing to pay extra for it, it is all 
very nice. But when the “better homes” 
boosters offer us little story-and-a-half 
houses at fancy prices we must put in a 
protest in behalf of the ordinary people 
who have a right to expect full value for 
their money. 





An Attractive Table Plant 


A pretty and serviceable table plant can 
be cultivated from grapefruit seed. Soak 
the seeds in cold water for 24 hours and 
then plant them in good earth in the re- 





ceptacle desired. In about three weeks a 
dark green shiny plant will have grown. 
This plant is a good substitute for the 
ordinary table fern and is not so perishable. 


Co-operate to Control Woedchucks 

The U. S. department of agriculture has 
completed part of its program of demon- 
strating what can be accomplished by co- 
operative campaigns for control of rodent 
pest. In co-operation with extension service 
of Purdue university the department recent- 
ly conducted several campaigns against wood- 
chucks or groundhogs at Ray and Madison, 
Ind. Two different methods of treating 
the burrows of these pests were employed. 
In one place carbon bisulphide was used 
and in the other calcium cyanide. Both 
methods proved highly successful, stimulat- 
ed great interest, and caused requests to be 
made by. the counties for further aid. 

It was then arranged by the co-operators 
to furnish fumigating material free of 
charge to the farmers. The materials were 
distributed, the burrows treated and a 
check-up was made to see that the work was 
well done. The county agent later reported 
that on a large percentage of the farms 
treated an entire clean-up was made. This, 
it is said, will result in important protec- 
tion to and saving of crops. 





All Frothing Dogs Not Mad 

“Mad dog!” people will cry if they see 
a dog that is frothing at the mouth. This 
is foolish. Many innocent dogs have been 
killed whose only sign of visciousness was 
frothing at the mouth. Oftentimes this 
conditions is brought about by food that 
didn’t agree with the animal. There are 
also other causes. Another mistaken idea 
about dogs is that a rabid animal will go 
out of his way to bite persons. In such a 
condition a dog is practically blind and 
plunges straight ahead, biting and snapping 
only at those things he comes in contact 
with. 

As this is the time of the year to be 











DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers 


FREE Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog 
Dept. 28, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SELL FOR PURTELL! 


HELP WANTED AT ONCE. We need more sales 
agents. Full or part time. Take orders for 
our guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc, Hand- 
some free outfit, Pleasant work. Big cash 
earnings. Write for details. 

PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


r, 


Nurserymen for two generations.’’ 


Any Style or Design 
for Men, Women, 
Boys, Schools, 
Clubs, Teams. Order direct from mill. Save 20 to 30%. Anystyle, 
color or Size, from stock orto order. Finest virgin wool. Send now for 


free catalog of big bargains. Special offers to schools, clubs, teams, 


American Knitting Mills,1538 Clybourn Av.,Dp.28, Chicago 


hy T b Chewing five pounds 
Smeospur oO acco $1.75; ten $3.00; smok- 
ing five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Pay when received, pipe 
und recipe free. Co-operative Farmers Box 65,Paducah,Ky. 
I want farms for cash buy- 


FARM WANTE ers. Describe fully, state 


price. R. A. McNown, 371 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


EARN $5 to $10 DA gathering evergreens, roots and 


herbs, all or sparetime. We teach 
you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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EASY T0 KILL AND RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal To Insect 
Pests—Harmless To Stock. 


Flies are, without doubt, the most danger- 
ous and annoying pests with which the farmer 
has to contend. The loss in value of livestock 
and lowered milk production as well as the 
spreading of disease has made this menace the 
object of study by the world’s greatest sci- 
entists. 








Now, R. B. Grant, widely known chemist, has 
announced the perfection of a simple prescrip- 
tion, easily prepared at home, by which you 
can rid your house, barns and livestock of all 
these insect pests almost instantly and with no 
trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
4nd similar pests such as chiggers, mosquitoes 
and moths. 

This new discovery which is called “Fly- 
Kill” is not a poison. Though it kills insect 
pests like magic, farm animals and human be- 
ings are not affected by it at all. This pre- 
scription is so powerful as a repellent that flies 
will not come near stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Fly-Kill is particularly valuable 
for cows and horses as flies do untold harm to 
these animals. 

So confident is Mr. Grant that his discovery 
will quickly rid your entire place of all insect 
pests that he offers to send any reader of this 
paper a full size $2.00 prescription for only $1. 
With this as a base you can mix at home enough 
Fly-Kill to last an entire season and be free 
from these pests. 

You need send no money—just your name 
and address to R. B. Grant, 3520 Mutual Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the prescription will be 
mailed at once. Mix it and use according to 
the simple directions. If at the end of thirty 
minutes you do not find the insect pests have 
vanished, the prescription costs you nothing. 
This offer is fully guaranteed. 





Tea Room, Lakeside Farm 
On State Rd.; $850 Needed 


Heavy auto traffic, views 4 lovely lakes, 40 acres at village 
edge, all conveniences; half loamy tillage, lake-watered pas- 
ture, wood, timber; good 7-room cottage, running water, 
electricity available; barn. Good income from tea room, 
road-side stand Low price $2500 and to settle quickly 
horses, cows, crops included. Only $850 needed. Details page 
15 big Illus. Bargain Catalog money-making farms, busi- 
ness chances. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150EA Nassau St., New York City. 


FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time to 
this pleasant work while out of school, the boy will 
have a business established when school again opens, 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his sehool work. This plan not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 








We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free, 
allowing the boy to sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his commission from the money collected 
and reports to us ordering his papers for the next week. 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your boy can do as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first boy 
in each locality register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires. 
Write today to 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mrs. Homer—How did she come “to tell 
you all that? 

Mrs. Nayber—She said she knew I could 
be depended on to keep it a secret.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 





careful of all dogs, Dr. Robert Sullivan, 
veterinarian of St. Louis, through the bu- 
reau of animal industry of the department 
of agriculture, offers the following advice: 

“Because a dog is foaming at the mouth, 
or acting queerly, is no reason he is mad. 
Rabies is a germ, affecting the brain. The 
dog acts as though someone had whipped 
him. He hides in a dark place, appears to 
be afraid. Later he begins to froth at the 
mouth, then snaps at anything he comes 
in contact with. The dog is partly blind 
and sometimes has fits, whines and moans. 


His throat becomes smaller. He cannot 
lap water. There is no cure for this con- 
dition. 


“If you have a dog which has been bit- 
ten by another dog, lock him up at least 
20 days and cut out the place where he was 
bitten, and burn with a white hot iron and 
caustic soda. Also be careful that he does 
not bite you. If he does, see your doctor 
at once.” 





Emmer, Spelt and Einkorn 


Emmer, spelt and einkorn are three dis- 
tinct kinds of crops closely related to wheat 
which do not thrive well in this country. 
Results of experiments made by the de- 
partment of agriculture show that winter 
emmer is not hardy enough to grow in 
some sections of this country and may even 
be winter killed. It is less productive than 
winter wheat, and for this reason it should 
not be grown in any part of the United 
States or Canada. Spring emmer may be 
grown to a slight extent in North and South 
Dakota and in Minnesota. But even in 
these states it is outyielded by oats and 
barley. Winter spelt is said to~be a 
little more productive than oats and 
barley in limited sections of Maryland, 
Virginia and Utah. Einkorn is a sort of 
one-grained wheat and is of less value 
than emmer or spelt. Farmers and field 
workers wanting information concerning 
the adaptation of these, crops should write 
to “U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” and ask for “Department 
Bulletin 1197.” 


Cut Out the Auto Headlight Dimmers 

Certain people, by getting laws passed in 
many states requiring automobile owners 
to equip their cars with certain types of 
headlights or “non-glare” lenses forced the 
public to turn many millins of dollars into 
the coffers of the profiteers. The present 
writer had to pay $8 to buy special lenses 
and have dimmers put on his car in order 
to comply with the laws of a certain state 

and then he found that many others were 
not observing the law after all and that he 
was constantly in danger of accident 
when driving at night because other driv- 
ers who were less considerate and less 
anxious to obey the law would keep their 
blinding headlights on. 

The fancy magazines have done a big 
part in boosting the headlight lenses be- 
cause they stood in with the manufacturers’ 
combines and received huge subsidies in 
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the form of advertising. Now at last, after 
the schemers have forced the placing of so- 
called glareless lenses on 12,000,000 or more 
cars, many people have reached the conclu- 
sion that the whole business was a costly 
blunder, if not a deliberate fake. 

Cheap glass was pressed into all sorts of 
fanciful shapes and sold for exorbitant 
prices on the pretense that these “lenses” 
would diffuse the light and stop all glaring. 
But these claims were not fulfilled, for if 
there is light enough to see by there is 
bound to be more or less glare. The im- 
portant thing is to have the lamps adjusted 
and focused so that the light will be thrown 
down on the road as much as possible and 
not into the eyes of oncoming drivers. 

The practice of dimming headlights is 
now condemned by the experts as being 
worse than letting the lights remain on at 
full strength, and most night-drivers on 
busy roads now drive without dimming. 





The bureau of standards at Washington is | 


engaged in a campaign to try to teach the 
autoists and manufacturers the true prin- 
ciples involved. Major Carlson, who 
connected with this work, uses this strong 
language on the subject; 

“If you are willing to ride with a blind 
man driving, go ahead; 
with the mistaken idea that you are prac- 
ticing courtesy to the other users of the 
highway. More accidents occur and more 
people are killed because of lack of ade- 
quate driving light, when headlights are 
dimmed, than are caused. by the glaring 
light from mal-adjusted headlights of au- 
tomobiles. 

“When a man drives at 25 miles per hour 
the car is going at the rate of 36 feet per 
second. When the headlights are suddenly 
dimmed at this speed the car will go more 
than 100 feet before the eyes can respond. 
It takes at least three seconds for the eyes 
to accommodate themselves to see with the 
dimmed path of ligh out in front whereas 
they will respond almost instantly to a 
great glare of light, and will see if one looks 
at an object at one side and not in the 
direct path of the oncoming light. . 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Every wise woman buildeth her house: 
but the foolish plucketh it down with her 
hands.—Proverbs 14:1, 
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SYNOPSIS 

Jan Larose and Clarry O’Grady are bitter enemies. 
They staked the same gold claim and to determine the 
rightful owner they both set out in canoes in an 80- 
mile race to the claim. Larose’s hatred for O’Grady 
is intensified by the apparent switch of Marie Cummins’s 
affection for the latter. During the race Larose sus- 
pects dirty work by O’Grady who has an extra canoe wait- 
ing for him on the other side of the portage Larose 
believes the canoe is Marie’s placed there by herself to 
aid O’Grady. 

With a strange cry Jan lifted the bow of 
the canoe to his shoulder and led Jackpine 
in a run. His strength had returned. He 
did not feel ihe whiplike sting of boughs 
that struck him across the face. He scarcely 
looked at the little cabin of logs when they 
passed it. Deep down in his heart he called 
upon the Virgin to curse those two—Marie 
Cummins and Clarry O’Grady, the man and 
the girl who had cheated him out of love, 
out of home, out of everything he had pos- 
sessed, and who were beating him now 
through perfidy and trickery. 

His face and his hands were scratched 
and bleeding when they came to the narrow 
waterway, half lake and half river, which 
led into the Blind Loon. Another minute 
and they were racing again through the 
water. From the mouth of the channel he 
saw O’Grady and the Chippewaian a quar- 
ter of a mile ahead. Five miles beyond 
them was the fourth portage. It was hid- 
den now by a thick pall of smoke rising 
siowly into the clear sky. Neither Jan nor 
the Indian had caught the pungent odors of 
burning forests in the air, and they knew 
2u4i it was a fresh fire. Never in the years 
yhnat Jan could remember had that portage 
been afire, and he wondered if this was an- 
other trick of O’Grady’s. The fire spread 
rapidly as they advanced. It burst forth in 
a dozen places along the shore of the lake, 
sending up huge volumes of black smoke 
riven by lurid tongues of flame. O’Grady 
and his canoe became less and less distinct. 
Finally they disappeared entirely in the 
lowering clouds of the conflagration, Jan’s 
eyes searched the water as they approached 
shore, and at last he saw what he had ex- 
pected to find—O’Grady’s empty canoe 
drifting slowly away from the _ beach. 
O’Grady and the Chippewaian were gone. 

Over that half-mile portage Jan _ stag- 
gered with his eyes half closed and his 
breath coming in gasps. The smoke blind- 
ed him, and at times the heat of the fire 
scorched his face. In several places it had 
crossed the trail, and the hot embers burn- 
ed through their moccasins. Once Jack- 
pine uttered a cry of pain. But Jan’s lips 
were set. Then, above the roar of the 
flames sweeping down upon the right of 
them, he caught the low thunder of Dead 
Man’s Whirlpool and the cataract that had 
made the portage necessary. From the 
heated earth their feet came to a narrow 
ledge of rock, worn smooth by the furred 
and moccasined tread of centuries, with the 
chasm on one side of them and.a wall of 
rock on the other. Along the crest of that 
wall, a hundred feet above them, the fire 
swept in a tornado of flame and smoke. A 
tree crashed behind them, a dozen seconds 
too late. Then the trail widened and sloped 
down into the dip that ended the portage. 
For an instant Jan paused to get his bear- 
ing, and behind him Jackpine shouted a 
warning. 

Up out of the smoldering oven where 
O’Grady should have found his canoe two 
men were rushing toward them. They were 
O’Grady and the Chippewaian. He caught 
the gleam of a knife in the Indian’s hand. 
In O’Grady’s there was something larger 
and darker—a club, and Jan dropped his 
end of the canoe with a glad cry, and drew 
one of the knives.from his belt. Jackpine 
came to his side, with his hunting knife in 





his hand, measuring with glittering eyes 
the oncoming foe of his race—the Chip- 
pewaian. 

And Jan laughed softly to himself, and 
his teeth gleamed again, for at last fate was 
playing his game. The fire had burned 
O’Grady’s canoe, and it was to rob him of 
his own canoe that O’Grady was coming to 
fight. A canoe! He laughed again, while 
the fire roared over his head and the 
whirlpool thundered at his feet. O’Grady 
would fight for a canoe—for gold—while 
he—he would fight for something else, for 
the vengeance of a man whose soul and 
honor had been sold. He cared nothing for 
the canoe. He cared nothing for the gold. 
He told himself in this one tense moment 
of waiting, that he cared no longer for 
Marie. It was the fulfillment of the code. 

He was still smiling when O’Grady was 
so near that he could see the red glare in 
his eyes. 

There was no word, no shout, no sound 
of fury or defiance as the two men stood 
for an instant just out of striking distance. 








Ethelred—There’s a certain question I’ve 
wanted to ask you for weeks. 

Alfreda—Well, get a move on, I’ve had the 
answer waiting for months.——Sydney Bul- 
letin. 





Jan heard the coming together of Jackpine 
and the Chippewaian. He heard them strug- 
gling, but not for the flicker of an eyelash 
did his gaze leave O’Grady’s face. Both 
men understood. This time had to come. 
Both had expected it, even from that day 
of the fight in the woods when fortune had 
favored Jan. The burned canoe had only 
hastened the hour a little. Suddenly Jan’s 
free hand reached behind him to his belt. 
He drew forth the second knife and tossed 
it at O’Grady’s feet. 

O’Grady made a movement to pick it up, 
and then, while Jan was partly off his guard, 
came at him with a powerful swing of the 
club. It was his catlike quickness, the 
quickness almost of the great northern 
loon that evades a rifle ball, that had won 
for Jan in the forest fight. It saved him 
now. The club cut through the air over his 
head, and, carried by the momentum of his 
own blow, O’Grady lurched against him 
with the full force of his 200 pounds of 
muscle and bone. Jan’s knife swept in an 
upward flash and plunged tothe hilt through 
the flesh of his enemy’s forearm. With a 
cry of-pain O’Grady dropped his club, and 
the two crashed to the stone floor of the 
trail. This was the attack that Jan had 
feared and tried to foil, and with a light- 
ning-like, squirming movement he swung 
himself half free, and on his back, with 
O’Grady’s huge hands linking at his throat, 
he drew back his knife arm for the fatal 
plunge. 

In this instant, so quick that he could 
scarcely have taken a breath in the time, 
his eyes took in the other struggle between 
Jackpine and the Chippewaian, The two 
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Indians had locked themselves in a deadly 
embrace. All thought of masters, of life or 
death, were forgotten in the roused-up fires 
of old generations of battle and race hatred 
that fired them now in their desire to kill. 
They had drawn close to the edge of the 
chasm. Under them the thundering roar of 
the whirlpool was unheard, their ears 
caught no sound of the moaning surge of 
the flames far over their heads. Even as 
Jan stared horror-stricken in that one mo- 
ment, they rocked at the edge of the chasm. 
Above the tumult of the flood below and 
the fire above there rose a wild yell, and 
the two plunged down into the abyss, lock- 
ed and fighting even as they fell in a twist- 
ing, formless shape to the death below. 

It happened in an instant—like the flash 
of a quick picttre on a screen—and even 
as Jan caught the last of Jackpine’s terrible 
face, his hand drove eight inches of steel 
toward O’Grady’s body. The blade struck 
something that was neither bone nor flesh, 
and he drew back again to strike. He had 
struck the steel buckle on O’Grady’s belt. 
This time—— 

A sudden hissing roar filled the air. Jan 
knew that he did not strike—but he scarce- 
ly knew more than that in the first shock 
of the fiery avalanche that had dropped 
upon them from the rock wall of the moun- 
tain. He was conscious of fighting desper- 
ately to drag himself from under a weight 
that was not O’Grady’s—a weight that sti- 
fled the breath in his lungs, that crackled 
in his ears, that scorched his face and his 
hands, and was burning out his eyes. A 
shriek rang in his ears unlike any other 
cry of man he had ever heard, and he knew 
that it was O’Grady’s. He pulled himself 
out, foot by foot, until fresher air struck 
his nostrils, and dragged himself nearer 
and nearer to the edge of the chasm. He 
could not rise. His limbs were paralyzed. 
His knife arm dragged at his side. He 
opened his eyes and found that he could see. 

Where they had fought was the smolder- 
ing ruin of a great tree, and standing out 
of the ruin of that tree, half naked, his 
hands tearing wildly at his face, was 
O’Grady. Jan’s fingers clutched at a small 
rock. He called out, but there was no 
meaning to the sound he made. Clarry 
O’Grady threw out his great arms. 

“Jan—Jan Larose—” he cried. “In the 
name of heaven, don’t strike now! I’m 
blind—blind——” 

He staggered back, as if expecting a blow. 
“Don’t strike!” he almost shrieked. “Moth- 
er of heaven—my eyes are burned out—l’m 
blind—blind a 

He backed to the wall, his huge form 
crouched, his hands reaching out as if to 
ward off the deathblow. 

Jan tried to move, and the effort brought 
a groan of agony to his lips. A second 
crash filled his ears as a second avalanche 
of fiery debris plunged down upon the trail 
farther back. He stared straight up through 
the stifling smoke. Lurid tongues of flame 
were leaping over the wall of the mountain 
where the edgé of the forest was enveloped 
in a sea of twisting and seething fire. It 
was only a matter of minutes—perhaps 
seconds. Death had them both in its grip. 

He looked again at O’Grady, and there 
was no longer the desire for the other’s 
life in his heart. He could see that the 
giant was unharmed, except for his eyes. 

“Listen, O’Grady,” he cried. “My legs 
are broken, I guess, and I can’t move. It’s 
sure death to stay here another minute. 
You can get away. Follow the wall—to 
your right. The slope is still free of fire. 
and—and Pr 

O’Grady began to move, guiding himself 
slowly along the wall. Then, suddenly, he 
stopped. “Jan Larose—you say you can’t 
move?” he shouted. 

“Yes,” 
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Slowly O’Grady turned and came groping- 
ly toward the sound of Jan’s voice. Jan 
held tight to the rock that he had gripped 
- in his left hand. Was it possible that 
O’Grady would kill him now, stricken as he 
was? He tried to drag himself to a new 
position, but his effort was futile. 

“Jan—Jan Larose!” called O’Grady, stop- 
ping to listen. 

Jan held his breath. Then the truth 
seemed to dawn upon O’Grady. He laughed, 
differently than he had laughed before, and 
stretched out his arms. 


“Good heavens, Jan,” he cried, “you don’t 
think I’d hurt you—now! You don’t think 
V’m clean beast, do you? The fight’s over, 
man, an’ [ guess God A’mighty brought this 
on us to show what fools we was. Where 
are y’, Jan Larose? I’m goin’ to carry you 
out!” 

“’m here!” called Jan. 

He could see truth and fearlessness in 
O’Grady’s sightless face, and he guided him 
without fear. Their hands met. Then 
O’Grady lowered himself and hoisted Jan 
to his shoulders as easily as he would have 
lifted a boy. He straightened himself and 
drew a deep breath, broken by a sobbing 
throb of pain. 

“I’m blind an’ I won’t see any more,” he 
said, “an’ mebbe you won’t never walk any 
more. But if we ever git to that gold I 
kin do the work and you kin show me how. 
Now—p’int out the way, Jan Larose!” 

With his arms clasped about O’Grady’s 
naked shoulders, Jan’s smarting eyes 
searched through the thickening smother 
of fire and smoke for a road that the oth- 
er’s feet might tread. He shouted “Left”— 
“ri ght”—“right”—“right”—“‘left” into his 
blind companion’s ears until they touched 
the wall. As the heat smote them more 
fiercely, O’Grady bowed his great head upon 
his chest and obeyed mutely ihe signals 
that rang in his ears. The bottoms of his 
moccasins were burned from his feet, live 
embers ate at his flesh, his broad chest was 
a fiery blister, and yet he strode on straight 
into the face of still greater heat and great- 
er torture, uttering no sound that could be 
heard above the steady roar of the flames. 
And Jan, limp and helpless on his back, 
felt then the throb and pulse of a giant 
life under him, the straining of thick neck, 
of massive shoulders and the grip of pow- 
erful arms whose strength told him that at 
last he had found the comrade and the man 
in Clarry O’Grady. “Right”—“left”—“left” 
—“right” he shouted, and then he called for 
O’Grady to stop in a voice that was shrill 
with warning. 

“There’s fire ahead,” he yelled. 
follow the wall any longer. There’s an 
open space close to the chasm. We can 
make that, but there’s only about a yard to 





“We can’t 





spare. Take short steps—one step each 
time I tell you. Now—left—left—left— 
left 


Like a soldier on drill, O’Grady kept time 
with his scorched feet until Jan turned him 
again to face the storm of fire, while one 
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of his own broken legs dangled over the 
abyss into which Jackpine and the Chip- 
pewaian had plunged to their death. Be- 
hina them, almost where they had fought, 
there crashed down a third avalanche from 
the edge of the mountain. Not a shiver ran 
through O’Grady’s great body. Steadily and 
unflinchingly—step—step—step—he went 
ahead, while the last threads of his mocca- 
sins smoked and burned. Jan could no 
longer see half a dozen yards in advance. 
A wall of black smoke rose in their faces, 
and he pulled O’Grady three paces away 
from the chasm. 


Then he shouted, with his mouth close to 
O’Grady’s ear: “We’ve got just one chance, 
Clarry. I can’t see any more. Keep straight 
ahead—and run for it, and may the good 
God help us now!” 


And Clarry O’Grady, drawing one great 
breath that was half fire into his lungs, ran 
straight into the face of what looked like 
death to Jan Larose, In that one moment 
Jan closed his eyes and waited for the 
plunge over the cliff. But in place of death 
a sweep of air that seemed almost cold 
struck his face, and he opened his eyes to 
find the clear and uncharred slope leading 
before them down to the edge of the lake. 
He shouted the news into O’Grady’s ears, 
and then there arose from O’Grady’s chest 
a great sobbing cry, partly of joy, partly 
of pain, and more than all else of that ter- 
rible grief which came of the knowledge 
that back in the pit of death from which he 
had escaped he had left forever the vision 
of life itself. He dropped Jan in the edge 
of the water, and, plunging in to his waist, 
he threw handful after handful of water 
into his own swollen face, and then stared 
upward, as though this last experiment was 
also his last hope. 

“My God, I’m blind—stone blind !” 

Jan was staring hard into O’Grady’s face. 
He called him nearer, took the swollen and 
blackened face between his two hands, and 
his voice was trembling with joy when he 





spoke. “You’re not blind—not for good— 
O’Grady,” he said. “I’ve seen men like 
you before—twice. You—you’ll get well. 


O’Grady—Clarry O’Grady—let’s shake! I’m 
a brother to you from this day on. And 
I’m glad—glad—that Marie loves a man like 
you!” 

O’Grady had gripped his hand, but he 
dropped it now as though it had been one 
of the live brands that had hurtled down 
upon them from the top of the mountain. 
“Marie—man—why—she hates me!” he 
cried. “It’s you—you—Jan Larose, that she 
loves! I went there with a broken leg, 
an’ I fell in love with her. But she would- 
n’t so much as let me touch her hand, an’ 
she talked of you—always—always—unitil 
I had learned to hate you before you came. 
I dunno why she did it—that other thing— 
unless it was to make you jealous. I guess 
it was all f’r fun, Jan. She didn’t know. 
The day you went away she sent me after 
you. But I hated you—hated you worsen 
she hated me. It’s you—you ag 

He clutched his hands at his sightless face 
again, and suddenly Jan gave a wild shout. 
Creeping around the edge of a smoking 
headland, he had caught sight of a man 
and a canoe. “There’s a man in a canoe!” 
he cried. “He sees us! O’Grady——” 

He tried to lift himself, but fell back 
with a groan. Then he laughed, and, in 
spite of his agony, there was a quivering 
of happiness in his voice. “He’s coming, 
O’Grady. And it looks—it looks like a 
canoe we both know. We’ll go back to her 
cabin together, O’Grady. And when we’re 
on our legs again—well, I never wanted the 
gold. That’s yours—all of it.” 

A determined look had settled in O’Gra- 
dy’s face. He groped his way to Jan’s side, 
and their hands met in a clasp that told 
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more than either could have expressed of 
the brotherhood and strength of men. “You 
can’t throw me off like that, Jan Larose,” 
he said. “We’re pardners!” 

The End 





A CHINAMAN ON AMERICAN MANNERS 
Americans poke a lot of fun at Chinese 
ways and customs. But we might meet 
with a rude shock if we knew what the Chi- 
nese thought about us. The Chinaman, to 
be sure, is a very polite person. If we could 
‘persuade him to voice his innermost 
thoughts he would address us something 
like this, says the Minneapolis Tribune: 

“Do you Americans realize that you don’t 
et all know how to behave? Your ways are 
most uncivilized. When one of you Amer- 
icans meets a man older than you, you don’t 
even take your spectacles off. Don’t you 
know that that is the height of rudeness? 
Nay more, you impudently stare straight 
into his eye, thus exhibiting a churlishness 
impossible to describe. Don’t you know 
that you ought not look into his eye, but 
should keep your eye centered upon his 
chest? 

“Don’t you know, too, that you American 
men shouldn’t grow mustaches before you 
are 50? And that you shouldn’t grow beards 
before you are 60? Worse than that, some 
of you American men grow mustaches be- 
fore your fathers have died! That is sim- 
ply inexcusable, for it is the worst possible 
insult you could pay your parent. 

“You Americans are nothing short of 
hopeless. You don’t even know how to sit 
down. When sitting down, instead of keep- 
ing both feet neatly on the ground, you are 
barbarous enough to cross your legs! No 
well-bred Chinaman would dream of doing 
anything so atrocious. Another dreadful 
habit you have is that of carrying parcels. 
Think of it: carrying parcels! A Chinaman 
would no more carry a parcel than he would 
go to church in a bathing suit. 

“And your manners! In asking direc- 
tions, you are so boorish that you think it 
quite all right to hail a stranger and ask 
him which is the way to such-and-such an 
avenue. Really, my dear Americans, this 
just isn’t done by people that matter. What 
you should do is bow, raise your hands sub- 
missively to your breast, and address the 
stranger as ‘Venerable Sir’ Haven’t you 
people had any upbringing? 

“You pass books, cigarettes, newspapers, 
anything and everything, to other persons 
with one hand. Don’t you know that this 
is an insult? You must use both hands 
or else imply that the person you are pass- 
ing the book to is your social inferior, The 
odd part of it is that you poor fish simply 
don’t seem to know any better. 

“And when a friend’s house burns down, 
do you people crowd round him and inun- 
date him with presents so that he may re- 
sume housekeeping again? You do not! 
Why, in China it is the height of good for- 
tune to have your house burn down. You 
get so many presents from your friends 
that you are usually able to resume house- 
keeping on a grander scale than ever! Queer 
lost souls that you are, how can you be so 
ignorant of proper procedure? 

“You Americans haven’t yet been taught 
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that the 5th, the 14th and the 23rd are very 
unlucky days upon which no wise man 
would think of embarking upon a journey. 
You travel on the 5th, the 14th and the 23rd 
exactly as you would trayel on any normal 
day. Hasn’t anybody ever informed you 
that only lunatics do this? 

“Well, perhaps sometime you will be civ- 
ilized, but, from what I’ve seen of you, you 
certainly don’t look encouraging. No, in- 
deed you don’t. You’re too well satisfied 
with yourselves, and your mentalities are 
too perverse. I’m afraid you'll always be 
the savages that you are now.” 





FINNIGIN TO FLANNIGAN 

It was in 1897, while city editor of the 
Richmond, Ind., Palladium that Strickland 
W. Gillilan wrote his famous poem, “Finni- 
gin to Flannigan.” The author of this pop- 
ular and much-quoted bit of verse denies 
that it had any foundation. “The jingle 
kept chasing through my mind,” he said, 
“until I was compelled in self-defense to 
write it to get it out of my system. I did 
it more as a feat in rime and rhythm than 
anything else, and no-one was more sur- 
prised than I when it made a hit. Many 
other writings of mine have had flattering 
runs, but not more than one Finnigin hap- 
pens to one man in one lifetime.” The 
poem first appeared in Life. 


Superintendent wuz Flannigan; 

Boss av th’ siction wuz Finnigin, 
Whiniver th’ cars got offen th’ thrack, 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back, 
Finnigin writ it t? Flannigan 

Afther th’ wrick wuz all on ag’in— 

Thot -is, this Finnigin 

Repoorted t’ Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigin furst writ t’ Flannigan, 
He writed tin pages—did Finnigin— 
An’ he tould just how th’ smash occurred. 
Full minny a tajus, blunderin’ wur-rd 
Did Finnigin write t’ Flannigan 

Afther th’ cars had gone on ag’in. 

Thot wuz how Finnigin 

Repoorted t’ Flannigan. 


Now Flannigan knowed more than Finni- 
gin— 

He’d more idjucation, had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore ’im clane an’ complately out 

T’ tell what Finnigin writ about 

In his writin’ t? Muster Flannigan. 

So he writed back t’ Finnigin: 

“Don’t do such a sin ag’in; 

Make ‘em brief, Finnigin!” 


Whin Finnigin got this from Flannigan, 

He blushed rosy rid, did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: “I’ll gamble a whole month’s 
pa-ay 

Thot it will be minny_an’ minny a da-ay 

Befoor sup’rintindint—that’s Flannigan— 

Gits a whack at this very same sin ag’in, 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 

Repoorts won’t be long ag’in.” 


Wan da-ay, on th’ siction av Finnigin, 

On th’ road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A rail gave way on a bit av a curve 

An’ some cars wint off as they made th’ 
swerve. 

“There’s nobody hurted,” sez Finnigin, 

“But reports musht be made t’ Flannigan.” 

An’ he winked at McGorrigan, 

As married a Finnigin. 


He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 

As minny a railroader’s bin ag’in, 

An’ th’ shmoky ould lamp wuz burnin’ 
bright 

In Finnigin’s shanty all thot night— 

Bilin’ down his repoort, wuz Finnigin! 

An’ he writed this here: “Muster Flanni- 
gan— 

Off ag’in, on ag’in, 

Gone ag’in.—Finnigin. 
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Welcome 
‘To Trial Subscribers 

If you are roceivingsthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1594, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 19th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please do notask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 











Mrs. Price’s Compound 
gives splendid results. 

I have used it for years. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the namesand 
——~ addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound. 

PRICE COMPOUND CO, 
1605 Penn Ave. North pep. kK. Minneapolis, Mine 


p set ge Bebe mt IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and s ped Head omg 
and will do it for you ‘They are a Megaphon 
Cannot be seen w a worn. Effective when dees 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to a in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com lorts.”” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworm 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 4. 70 5th Avenue New York City 

















STERLING razor on 30 ‘days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
S197, gee nothing. Fine Horsehide Strop FREE. Write toda) 
STERLING COMPANY Suite 35 BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
SUMMER DRINK 


instantly with Geiger’ s Orangeolo Powder, sugar and cold water. 
Delightfully delicious, refreshing, healthful. Just fine these hot days 
for table use, parties, ‘dances, games, outings,etc. Only 15 centsa 
package. makes a gallon; 2 packages, postpaid, 25 cents. Money 
back if not pleased. Send now. 


P. GEIGER CO,, 6540 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SILK SHIRTS 


Direct from the manufacturer at wholesale prices. Save 
$1 te $4 on each garment. Send for Free samples. 


PIONEER SHIRT CO., 89-D FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


OBA? Or Snuff Habit 











ed Or. No Pay 
fom clon rasa, ean ssa tere Ud by ore 
Superba Co. ‘T_11_ Baltimore, 








LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


One of the season’s greatest ey ne a but 


you must act quickly. You save 9. 


The Pathfinder 
Farm & Fireside 
Household Guest All Five 
Mothers’ Home Life 1 Year 
American Needlewoman 

Tf you are already a subscriber to any magazine in this club, 


your subscription will be extended from date of expiration. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Odd Accidents 


Unborn Child Survived Bullet. Mrs. Alice 
Martin, Gadsden, Ala., was handling a rifle 
when the weapon was accidentally dis- 
charged. The bullet entered her abdomen, 
wounding both Mrs. Martin and her unborn 
child. To save the woman’s life a caesarian 
operation was performed. The mother died 
two days later but the child continued in 
good health and doctors declared it would 
live despite the bullet which remained 
lodged in its shoulder. 











Killed by Blade of Grass. R. M. Bedell, 
Montclair, N. J., was pushing a canoe into 
the water of the Passaic river when a sharp 
blade of grass cut his foot. Tetanus devel- 
oped and he died three weeks after the 
accident. 





Drowned in Rainwater Jar. Mrs. Charles 
Hume, Sorento, Ill., found the lifeless body 
of her little three-year-old daughter, Vio- 
Jet, in a partly filled 20-gallon jar that had 
been set under a conductor pipe to catch 
rainwater. Presumably the child fell head- 
first into the water while at play and, un- 
able to extricate herself, was drowned. 





Crushed to Death by Tractor. J. S. Bol- 
huis, Coopersville, Mich., was crushed to 
death by a tractor which he was driving. 
The machine was found running along the 
road without a driver. Some distance back 
they found Bolhuis’s body, the head crush- 
ed to a pulp. 


Blown into Cement-Mixer. A Greenfield, 
Wenatchee, Wash., laborer, was picked up 
by a violent wind, carried 20 feet and hurled 
headfirst into a running cement-mixer. 
Greenfield’s presence of mind in extending 
his arms prevented his going all the way 
into the machine and in all probability 
saved his life. As it was, one finger was 
mangled and his overalls were ripped to 
pieces. 


Cat Blocked Railroad Signal. Two Italian 
trains, one on either side of the French 
border, were halted simultaneously when 
the engineers noted that the signal was set 
against them. Two other trains pulled up 
and likewise stopped. For more than an 
hour all four waited, the engineers impa- 
tiently ringing their bells and blowing their 
whistles to attract the attention of the sig- 
nalman. At length brakemen went to inves- 
tigate. At the switch they found a cat 
peacefully sleeping, its body being in such 
a position as to block the signal. 








Push from Bed Fatal. W. D. Saunders, 
youngest student at Hamilton college, New 
York, was playfully pushed out of bed by a 
fellow student. He felt no ill effects from 
the fall until two days later. It was found 
then that he had sustained a fractured skull 
and he died in spite of best medical skill. 





Trapped by Fire-Plug. Inquisitive three- 
year-old Joseph Wizbitski, Cleveland, stuck 
his hand into a fire-plug which he found 
open. A spring inside caught the hand 
and held it so firmly that he could not free 
himself. Firemen and policemen worked 
three hours to release him and finally had 
to break the plug with a sledge-hammer. 
As the men worked little Joseph rested on 
a pillow held by his mother. He cried a 
little, then tried laughing and finally went 
to sleep. 





Auto Fired Stone through Window. The 
telephone before the desk sergeant at police 
headquarters in Washington jingled nerv- 
ously. The sergeant took down the re- 
ceiver and an excited voice reported that 
someone in a large automobile had fired a 
shot through a second-story window of a 
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dwelling house near the down-town busi- 
ness section. Immediately a speedy: police 
car manned by several detectives started to 
the scene. The police soon overhauled the 
big machine, driven by a well-known physi- 
cian. The doctor indignantly denied that 
he had fired at anyone’s window or any- 
thing else. Indeed, he declared, he had no 
shooting iron about himself or the car. 
Nevertheless he was taken to the house 
and shown the window, broken as by a 
leaden missile. The room was searched. 
No bullet was found but an officer picked 
up a small pebble. The solution of the 
“shooting” mystery was at once evident. 
The pneumatic tire of the doctor’s car had 
struck the stone in the street in such a 
manner as to hurl it with considerable 
force upward through the window of the 
adjacent house. 





Road “Exploded” under Auto. A paved 
roadway in Connecticut blew up under a 
passing auto one hot day last fall. Ma- 
chine and passengers were hurled a con- 
siderable distance. - All were scared badly 
but fortunately no-one was seriously hurt. 
Pavements of brick, wood blocks and sim- 
ilar materials explode this way sometimes 
in hot weather. The upheaval of course is 
due to the expansion of the material when 
heated by the sun. Such accidents may be 
obviated only by providing elastic joints at 
frequent intervals to absorb the expansion 
of the paving material. 

Bullet Killed Rat; Struck Boy. I. E. Wil- 
son, Grafton, W, Va., routed a large rat in 
his home and as the rodent ran shot it 
with his pistol. Immediately there came 
a cry freva Wilson’s 12-year-old son, in bed 
in an upstairs room. The father ran up and 
found the boy bleeding from a wound in 
his hip. The bullet, after passing through 
the body of the rat, had struck a mass of 
concrete which deflected it upward through 
the floor of the boy’s room and through 
the mattress of his bed. 





Kitten Disconnected Gas Tube. Mrs. Cath- 
arine Carey and her pet kitten were found 
asphyxiated in her Brooklyn home in New 
York. Three neighbors who had been ren- 
dered unconscious by the gas from Mrs. 
Carey’s apartments were revived by the use 
of pulmotors. It appears that the kitten 
in play had sprung at the rubber hose con- 
nection of a gas stove, thus forcing it off 
the nipple and allowing the gas to pour 
into the room. 





Killed by Exploding Coffee Pot. A cook 
employed in the home of J. C. Calhurst, 
Chicago, was fatally scalded when a coffee 
pot on the kitchen stove exploded. The 
spout had somehow become plugged, pre- 
venting the escape of the steam. 

Strangled Nursing from Bottle. Mrs. Earl 
Campbell, Columbus, O., left her three- 
months-old baby peacefully nursing from 
her bottle. When she returned to the crib 
a short time later she found the child dead, 
having strangled on the milk. 





Beacon Caused Disastrous Fire. For years 
it had been the custom of Mrs. Sarah Com- 
erford, an invalid who lived alone in a little 
house near Tilton, N. H., to keep a lamp 
burning at the front window as a sign to 
her neighbors that all was well. One night 
recently a draft from the window swept a 
curtain against the lamp. The curtain was 
ignited, setting fire to the house which 
burned to the ground. The helpless widow 
perished in the flames. 


Broken Tooth Strangled Baby. A door 
falling from its hinges struck two-year-old 
William Ellis, Yonkers, N. Y., and knocked 
out a tooth. The tooth slipped into his 
throat where it lodged, causing death by 
strangulation. 
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BRADLEY BULLDOG 
Guaranteed R. R. Watch 


OLID gold effect case 

guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. Railroad 
model with famous Lean- 
ard Regulator. Adjusted 
for absolute accuracy. 
Tested to run 30 hours 
on 1 winding! Backed by 
million dollar factory. 


SEND NO MONEY 
tale price SOOT 
ee tok qeeues. “STS 
BRADLEY. 'R-30, Newton, Mass. 


AGENTS---Sell Towels 


Make $10 to $15 a day selling new, patented KNITTED 
towels. Each towel put up in sealed, transparent, germ- 
proof packet. Ready to open and use. This is something 
brand-new in the towel line. Sells on sight because price 
is low and towel is guaranteed. Big commissions paid men 
and women agents. Write for full information or send 
$1 for sample box. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, Dept. 603 
1011 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wante 


cash price. 












to hear from owner having farm or unimproved 
Land For Sale. Give particulars and lowest 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


True Story Reveals 
Easy Way to Stop 
Asthma and Hay Fever 


An interesting story of a druggist’s 
discovery which has freed thousands 
from Asthma and Hay Fever is now be- 
ing sent to sufferers free; also a full size 
bottle of the prescription described in 
the story. All this druggist asks is that 
sufferers use his discovery faithfully for 
10 days; then if results are as the story 
relates you may pay him its cost of only 
$1.25, otherwise he will not accept a 
cent. Simply send him your name for 
free human interest story, trial bottle 
and testimonials. Write today. C. Leav- 
engood, Druggist, 1522 S. W. Bivd., 
Rosedale, Kansas. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 











Three kinds of batteries, “A.” “B” and 
“C,” are used in radio. They may be either 
dry or wet (storage). The “A” batteries are 
used to light the filament which then throw 
off electrons. It is important that these 
batteries do not get below the “end point” 
voltage of the tube; low voltage “A” bat- 
teries usually result in weak signals and a 
minimum filament resistance. Test these 
batteries with a voltmeter. 


The “B” batteries are connected with 
their positive terminal to the plate of the 
tube, which attracts the electrons (which 
are negative), causing a current flow across 
the tube. These batteries are no good for 
the detector tube when they read below 17 
volts or for amplifier tubes when below 10 








“How your daughter has grown.” 

“Yes, we use her for an aerial and get all 
the radio stuff on her hairpins.”—Journal 
Amusant. 





volts. Most “B” batteries become noisy 
when they are run down and signals are 
weak or wavering. These batteries should 
be tested for voltage; never use an am- 
meter on them. 


“C” batteries are sometimes used _ be- 
tween the filament and grid of amplifier 
tubes to give the grid a different potential 
or “bias.” They are said to make “B” bat- 
teries last three times as long as when 
they are not used. With certain tubes 
“C” batteries are necessary when using 
over 45 voits on the plate. A low voltage 
“C” battery usually produces distorted sig- 
nals. They should be tested for voltage and 
when this has dropped to about one volt 
per cell (they are 1.5 volts per cell when 
fresh) they should be replaced. 


The life of radio batteries is mostly de- 
pendent on their use. A good “A” battery 
on a .25-ampere tube should give about 100 
hours of service; two batteries in parallel 
will give over double the service. Yes, it 
pays in the end to use batteries in parallel. 
The average smallest size “B” batteries 
should last about 150 hours. It pays here 
to buy medium or large size for they last 
longer in proportion to cost. Loud speak- 
ers draw more current than ear-phones. 

It should be remembered that your radio 
batteries will gradually die even if not used, 
so don’t wonder what’s the matter with 
your radio set if you have laid it aside for 
several months and then find it doesn’t 
give good results. 


An interesting experiment was recently 
conducted at Washington by Station WRC 
and officers of the army signal corps, Two 
aviators in a specially equipped plane flew 
over the capital at night and broadcast a 
description of places picked out by their 
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search light. An officer stationed at WRC 
in turn spoke to the men in the air. The 
entire conversation was received by radio 
fans in and around Washington under the 
handicap of heavy static. The sound of the 
propellers was plainly heard along with the 
plane’s broadcasting. 





Now is the time to buy a radio set if you 
expect to have a new one this fall. They 
may be purchased cheaper at this time for 
two reasons. One is the dropping off of 
sales during warm weather; the other is 
that some of the present models will be 
discontinued in favor of later types of re- 
ceivers when better radio weather approach- 
es. New models will cost a lot more than 
the old models and it is doubtful if they 
will give any better satisfaction. 


Radiograms 

Ernie Young, of Newark, N. J., applied for 
$50,000 insurance against loss through sta- 
tic in a radio broadcasting program. 

The first radio tube, invented by D. Mc- 
Farlan Moore, in 1898, was recently broken 
while on its way to the National museum at 
Washington where it was to be exhibited. 

It is reported that one Mark Kindt, of 
Kenosha, Wis., has discovered a new theory 

‘of radio, which he claims is a form of mag- 
netism in itself and travels across space 
through the aid of the earth’s magnetism. 

David Sarnoff, of the Radio Corporation 
of America, predicts early international 
broadcasting which will enable a farmer in 
Missouri or Kansas to ttfne in at will to 
London, Paris, South America, or the Ori- 
ent. 

A new system depenling on the velocity 
of sound through sea water lightens the 
task of locating undersea rocks. It was 
developed by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. A bomb fired under water near a 
vessel sends out a sound wave which final- 
ly reaches an underwater telephone con- 
nected with a radio station on shore. A 
radio signal is automatically returned to 
the ship. 





WHAT THE DIAL WAS FOR 


“I see that you don’t know how to tune 
this set,” the friend observed, as he began 
adjusting the knobs. “But don’t let that 
worry you, old man; we all have to learn, 
you know. Now,” he continued, “did you 
notice the increased volume of sound as I 
turned the last dial? Just put the finish- 
ing touches on reception, as it were. Of 
course, one cannot teach you the whole 
game of reception at one sitting; but I will 
say this much—you would do well to pay 
particular attention to that dial if you 
want good quality and plenty of volume. 
That is one of the most sensitive controls. 
Condenser, I suppose?” 

“No, Bill,” replied the host. “You see, it 
is like this. I bored an extra hole in the 
panel by mistake and I put a knob there 
to hide it. It does not control anything, 
except the imagination.”—Wireless Age. 





DON’T WASTE THOSE SQUEALS 
The meat packers say they make use of 
every part of a pig except the squeal. But 
now the radio manufacturers seem to be 
doing that—Winton Vindicator. 





AS THE CORONER SINGS IT 


Just to wait for a train, 

Always gave him a pain; 
He tried to cross first— 
To his sorrow. 

But the train was too fast, 

And he didn’t get past— 
They’re having his funeral 
Tomorrow! : 

—Washington Star. 





and Make Big Money in your spare 
—— different, 


most liberal offer ever 
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DOUBLE PAY 


Free Clothes and Cash Profits Besides 


We don’t ask you to use your cash profits 

Sor Ft od own clothes. That’s not our ewee 

cong poe six ee a ae a 4 

, real cloth samples 

—FREE colored piss, lates: inside wholesale prices— 

everything FREE. Just us a line today ond wr we will 
send complete outfit FREE, 


SPENCER MEAD CO., Dept. g-241 Chicago 








“Made $616.25 
in one month”’ 


—writes Bodine — also won a Free Ford 
Hundreds more are making amazing incomes. The 
**Harley” line offers the big opportunity of today—the 
one big chance for quick, big incomes to agents. Every 
home, everywhere, a prospect every day. The **Harley” 
Pure Food Products, Toilet Preparations, Home Remedies and 
other household necessities have been used by house- 
wives the nation over for more than 30 years. Bi g selling 


season just start . Moore made $1124 in one mont 
Glasstetter $125.00 in one day.—R. S. Burris, $56.25 from 2 orders! 


FREE FORDS The “‘Harley’’ line sells itself. 


lemonstration a sale—every sale a satis- 
fied customer who buys from you time and pine penta. Get your 
Free br 4 and Free Sample Offer, quick. Clean up big this 
year, r full ti Free Fords to producers. Write ite or f 
graph r full “details, "Address me personally, 2. C. Harley, Pres 


THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept. 37, DAYTON, OHIO 


Pulls Hills in High = 
Saves Gallons of Gas 


Mr--W. W Henderson, a Kansas City mechanic has per- 
fected an amazing invention that goes on the carburetor of 
any car. Three minutes to take on or off—no boring or 
Mechanical work to do. But changes whole performance 
of your car. Not only runs better, has more power, ‘ess 





carbon, but delivers 50% increased mileage. AGENTS 
WANTED. Mr. Henderson wants to send one driver in 
each locality this amazing vaporizer to try on his own car 


See for yourself how fine it works and how easy to drive 
around in your spare time and pick up $80 to $100 a week. 
No capital, mechanical skill or sales experience needed. 
Just send name today, W. W. HENDERSON, Pres., SAFE- 
TY MFG. CO., 1302 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


MAKES AUTOS GO 
40 MILES 6¢F casoune 
AMAZING NEW DEVICE doubles gasoline mileage, re- 


moves carbon, prevents spark 
plug trouble and overheating. Automatic, self-regulating. Easily 
attached in few minutes without tapping or drilling. Inexpensive— 
saves cost in three days—guaranteed. 


TRIAL cosTs NOTHIN Send no money—write quick- 
ly for special introductory 

price and startling free trial offer. 

Agents’ Big Opportunity—make $250 to $500 per month. Ter- 

ritory going ftast—write quick. 

Western Specialty Co., 500 Lacolah Bidg.. Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 


to the fi 25 
FR EE Fountain Pen °° °":.2 


ing Fs moa 4 for a 14K gold iridium tip pen 
with red rubber barrel. 2 postpaid. Money positively 


refunded if dissatisfied. wustny THOR, Hasty, Minnesota 


and sick; Native Herb Stomach and Blood 
if all run down Tonic will help you, 


25 Day treatment sent for 
25c. Agents wanted. Meadors’ Antiseptic Co., Bethpage, Tenn. 


Adults or children, Write Earl Sales 
Canary Free ‘Sonic Service, Box 649, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million homes 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome- 
ness. No theory—No idle gossip, but 
real experiences of real people. Time- 
ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated in eachis- 
sue by writers who are masters of theirs 
subjects, and who have met andcon- 
quered the problems you are nowen- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arranged to 
furnish FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 

PATHFINDER both one year for only 
$1. 10, with AMERICAN NEEDLE- 
WOMAN $1.35. Send your orderto 
The Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington, D.C. 
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Newspaper Views 


Buffalo News—What annoys us during 
the season of building political fences is 
the constant sound of the hammer. 














Dallas News—If we keep cool with Cool- 
idge, do we have to freeze to death with 
Lodge? 





Pittsburgh Sun—If the groom dances di- 
vinely and has nice shiny hair, the young 
people will make their home with the 
bride’s parents. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer—When we read 
that there are 5,000,000 adults in this coun- 
try who can neither read nor write, we are 
not so surprised at some of the election re- 
sults we read about. 








Toledo Blade—A man realizes that he is 
getting old when his friends begin telling 
him he is looking younger than ever. 





Winton Vindicator—The only thing those 
burglars didn’t find at Edsel Fords home 
were his army discharge papers. 

Detroit Free Press—One indication that 
the Turks are becoming modern is the fact 
that Angora deputies have begun to dis- 
tribute free seed among their constituents. 

Elizabethtown News—We notice that in 
this country railroad trains have quit kill- 
ing cows at the crossings, probably because 
they have killed all the thoroughbreds and 
we never knew a train to kill a scrub cow. 

Chicago Heowe—-Sessshals asks where the 
old-fashioned “Sunday suit” has gone. Pos- 
sibly to join the old-fashioned Sunday. 


Birmingham News—His 
nounces him “sheik” 
him “shake”; 
an ass. 


sweetie pro- 
; highbrows pronounce 
regular guys pronounce him 

Arkansas Gazette—College professor says 
long legs indicate superior intelligence. At 
least, they should indicate loftier thought. 


Tulsa Tribune—The chief trouble with 
being a man is that shaving takes longe! 
than smearing on a little rouge. 


Asheville Times—Jazz is music suffering 


from nervous prostration. 
Seattle Times— It is is estimated that it 
would cost $19,000,000,000 to eliminate all 


the grade crossings in the United States, an 
amount comparable with the cost of repro- 
ducing the railway lines. Since it is im- 
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practicable, the next best thing is to exer- 
cize due caution in motoring over grade 
crossings. He who hesitates is safe,” is a 
good motto. 





Illinois State Journal—Men want the 
front seats in a theater, but the rear ones 
in a church. 





Lampoon—While you were reading this, 
Henry Ford made $10. 

Philadelphia Ledger—It has been a worri- 
some spring for the “dirt farmer” who 
does most of his farming with his mouth. 
The genuine farmers with plow-handle cal- 
luses on their hands are tired of pledges 
and are pressing for performances. 

Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette—Republi- 
canism in the whole Northwest has been 
shot to fragments by new political move- 
ments based on agricultural necessity for 
relief, and those movements never were 
more resolute and aggressive than now. 

Toledo Blade—One of the most discour- 
aging things about poverty is that it lasts 
a long time. 

Boston Transcript—Has the old-fashion- 
ed family which kept the Bible and the pho- 
tograph album on the parlor table been suc- 
ceeded by a generation which can find room 
only for the graphophone and the radio set? 

Asheville Times—The political millenium 
will arrive when public office becomes the 
hunter rather than the hunted. 


THINGS THAT COUNT MOST 


It is impossible to win the great prizes 


of life without running risks, and _ the 
greatest of all prizes are those con- 
nected with the home. “No father and 


mother can hope to escape sorrow and anx- 
iety, and there are dreadful moments when 
death comes very near to those we love, 
even if for the time being it passes by. 
But life is a great adventure, and the worst 
of all fears is the fear of living. There are 
many forms of success, many forms of tri- 
umph. But there is no other success that 
in any shape or way approaches that which 
is open to most of the many men and wom- 
en who have the right ideals. These are 
the men and women who see that ‘it is the 
intimate and homely things that count 


most. They are the men ond women who 
have the courage to strive for happiness 
which comes only with labor and effort 


and self-sacrifice, and those whose joy in 
life. springs in part from power of work 
and sense of duty.—Theodore Roosevelt. 














The Best Opportunity 








mer school to be held during 1924. 
assigned. 
its combinations. 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 


Many can make good money — for the Pathfinder and 


Much of the best territory still un- 





New Offers, New F'eatures, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. 


ville, New York. Address: 








Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


give exclusive 

















For Institute Agents 
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Try This Free 
For Your Asthma 


Many Say It Is the Only Way in the 
World. It Costs You Nothing 
to Try It 








The first night of sound sleep § have had In 
twenty years, 


The most remarkable results are being 
experienced by asthma sufferers with a 
. wonderful elixir that just simply puts at- 
tacks out of business. You sleep like a 
top; no wheeze, no choke, no gasp for 
breath; and you can try it free in your own 
home and in any climate in any stage of the 
disease by sending name and address to 
Frontier Asthma Co., R. 908B Niagara and 
Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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“N- You Can Make aH 
25775. A MONTH 


your 


SPARE TIME 


—taking orders for our beautiful 
monuments from relatives, neighbors 
and friends who are planning to buy. 
No experience is necessary. 

F. O., Texas, averages $63 a 
month; Mrs. B. F. F., Ala., made 
$700 last year; W F. M., Utah, made 
$208 in a single month—all in their 
spare time. 

Write For Free Booklet 

Our booklet telling how 
you can make good money 
representing us in your 
town, will be gladly 
mailed on request. Write for it today. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
i 13 Cone St., Room 205, Atlanta, Ga, 


arn'100%; 200i. 


We Teach You How 


open now for a limited number 
of men to make big money. FIRGITE 
astounds and fascinates everyone who sees 
’ it. Puts out an alarming fire with amazing # 
certainty. it always works. A child can 
use it with one hand. 


FIREITE 


Sells on Sight 
4 t and fastest seller made. 
Everyone wants it and needs it. It sells on 
sight. Price very low. Sells to every homo, fae- 
v tory, auto owner, store, garag: ote), ete. We 
supply everyt hing for your success. ya for 
our agent’s—or manager’s—speci | propo- 
sition today, before it is withdrawn. 


FIREITE COMPANY 
Dept.9, MASONTOWN, PA. 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what you wank. sae ry 
Get rid of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh Stomach, Belching, 
si Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Ner- 


vousness etc. 
Send 10¢ to help pay cost of 
mailing and we will send you a 
$1 Peptopad FREE. 
No matter how severe or long- 
standing your case is, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 


DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.5. JACKSON, MICH. 
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$1000 


‘CASH 


can be purchased at 


660 == 


88 5 per nua 


You receive $1000 in cash for $660, if 
you follow the simple systematic plan of 
Earning by Saving, that is used by over 
seven million men and women today. 


You invest $5 a month for 132 months 

—a total of 3660. While you are making 
these monthly payments, your many 
earns 914% simple interest or 7%4% 
Ginspesell interest, and when your 
final payment is made you receive $1000 
cash, a profit of $340. 












You can also purchase 

$ 2000 Cash for$ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000. Cash for$ 3300 at$ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 


Arrangement may be made to pay in 78 
monthly installments or on a 20 payment plan. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
ANY TIME 


You may at any time stop monthly pay 
ments and withdraw your money in full, 
plus withdrawal value of interest earned. 


BANKING SAFETY 


U.S. National Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation is a co-operative savings institu- 
tion, chartered by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and all its funds are invested under 
rigid State Banking Supervision. 
Business, professional and salaried men 
and women all over. the United States 
and in many foreign countries are profit 
sharing members. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent for- 
tune? Do you want to become free from 
financial worries? Do you want $1000 
Cash for $660? 

These and other interesting details of the 
U.S. National plan of Earning by Sav- 
ing are explained in Free Book entitled 
“Financial Independence Made Easy.” 


Write for Copy To-day. Ask for Book 105 


U-S-NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 
U. S. National Building 


1415 Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 














Martyn’s 1924 Game of President’s | 


The Twin School Game for boys and girls an ~ the older folks. 


Mystifyi ng. Entertaining and Educational. 29 half-tone photos of the 
presidents, Washington to Coolidge. By mailin attractive box 25cin 
silver. Merch: 4 s 4, rite for prices. Good seller during campaign and 


school year. E. MARTYN, 1308 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





USED © Correspondence Courses of all sthools sold, 
rented and exchanged. New 1924 catalogue tree. 
(Courses bought), LEE MOUNTAIN, PISGAH, ALABAMA 


b h d id. B i 
Used Correspondence Courses Poven* 2n°.so\s., Barge’ 


Students’ Exchange. Dept. 8. 47 West 42 St.. New York. 








| mond earring. 
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Treasure Trove 


$57,000 without Owner. C. S. Neumann, a 
Chicago business man, picked up in the 
street a muddy wallet containing checks, 
notes and money amounting altogether to 
$57,000. The owner’s name was in the purse 
but Neumann was unable to find him. The 
purse has been put away for safe-keeping 
until the owner appears and establishes his 
rightful claim to it. If he fails to turn up 
within a reasonable time Neumann pro- 
poses to split the money 50-50 between the 
Red Cross and European children made des- 
titute by the war. If the money is claimed 
and the owner pays a reward the reward 
will be divided the same way. 











Found $100 in Piano. One day in 1912 
as Mrs. Henry Haas of New York was trying 
out a new piano which she and her 
husband had just bought she received a 
letter containing a $100 bill. She laid the 
money on the piano and continued her play- 
ing. When she thought to look for the 
bill later it had disappeared and though a 
diligent search was made it could not be 
found. The other day a piano tuner was 
called to overhaul the instrument. He 
found in it an old rat’s nest in which was 
incorporated the lost $100, undamaged. 





Diamond in Duck’s Crop. Two years ago 
Mrs. Minnie Neuman of Detroit was feed- 
ing her poultry when she lost a $500 dia- 
The ground was carefully 
gone over a number of times but the trin- 
ket was not found. Last New Year’s three 
ducks from the Neuman flock were sold to 
Mrs. Augustus Nicklas. As Mrs. Nicklas was 
dressing the birds for the New Year’s din- 
ner she found in the crop of one the long- 
lost diamond, as brilliant and perfect as 
the day it came from the jeweler. It was 
returned to the owner. 





Pirate’s Hoard Found? According to per- 
sistent legends, Jean Lafitte, an old-time 
pirate who preyed on shipping in the lower 
Mississippi and on the Gulf, buried his il- 
gotten gains in the vicinity of New Or- 
leans. A few months ago several ancient 
gold coins got into circulation in the Cres- 
cent City and it was bruited abroad that 
someone had stumbled onto part of the pi- 
rate’s hoard in the vicinity of Jefferson 
island, once the home of Joseph Jefferson. 
Rumor has it that two pots of gold coins 
were unearthed but everyone was so excited 
by the appearance of the old money in cir- 
culation—two of the coins bear the date of 
1754—that the finders are lying low. 





Mystery Chest Opened. Some 35 years 
ago Edward Bell, of Defiance, Ohio, inherit- 
ed from an uncle a brass-bound chest which 
had been brought from the gold fields of the 
West. Bell kept the chest in his home and 
steadfastly remained deaf to pleas of rela- 


} tives and friends that it be opened. The 


other day a guardian was appointed for 
Bell and was legally authorized to have 
the chest opened. In the presence of nu- 
merous spectators the local probate judge 
smashed off the heavy fastenings with a 
sledge hammer. Inside they found the fol- 
lowing “treasures”: three musty old vests; 
a collection of recipes for patent medicines; 
a bundle of old love letters; several pic- 
tures of women and a photograph of Buf- 
falo Bill. 





Nature, like a loving mother, is ever try- 
ing to keep land and sea, mountain and 
valley, each in its place, to hush the angry 


winds and waves, balance the extremes of 
heat and cold, of ‘rain and drouth, that 
peace, harmony and beauty may reign su- 
preme.—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
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Some men and women seem to attract 
success, power, wealth, health and _ at- 
tainment with very little conscious ef- 
fort; others conquer with great diffi- 
culty; still others fail altogether to 
reach their ambitions, desires and 
ideals. Why is this so? 

The Master Key will tell you why. 
No one can read it and not be a changed 
person. None but will emerge from its 
magic pages with a firmer grasp of the 
future—a surer understanding of what 
he can do. 


The Master Key is a key with which 
many are converting loss into gain, 
fear into courage, despair into joy, hope 
into fruition. 


A copy will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation of 
any kind if you will address 


Chas. F. Haanel 20¢ Howard site. St. Louis, Mo. 











A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his. own boss and 
the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding. profitable 
merchandising service, It may start with $100 capital, 
or $10,000, but it cannot start without capital. The 
degree of success has no reasonable limit. It has at- 
tracted to it and has today engaged in it men who are 
conspicuous successes and of long and wide experience 
in merchandising, with capital abundant for all their 
requirements, and the other extreme of men and women 
with limited business experience and qualifications and 
very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


Men of strong professional standing with splendid 
incomes have given up these incomes and their pro- 
fessional work to engage in this service, wtih success 


The business is merchandising, but it entails a service 
that is unique, intensely interesting, productive of 
great enthusiasm, and broadly constructive. It make 
you the greatest benefactor in your community, town, 
city, or district, and pays you a real profit for such 
benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real suecess, and this 
service literally enables you to take time from eternity 
and put it inte the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address, Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House 
1914 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, WM. 
(The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 











ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1873 


An Unparalled Opportunity 


DEPARTMENTS—Edueation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Pharmacy, Law, Pre- Medicine, Home Economics, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Manual Training, Preparatory High 
School, Commerce, Stenoygraphy and ypewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. Detailed 
figures are available in our catalogue. Known for De- 
mocracy and Economy, the University is governed by 
a board of Trustees—all influencial men, eager for the 
students’ welfare. It is not operated for profit. Valpa- 
raiso is beautifully situated, 44 miles from Chicago. 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPT. 29, 1924 
Address President for free catalog. 
Box 44, University Hall, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few rigeae to gee vg? ef your friends—they 
will soon thank you for it, ou will have a 7 $1 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. WASHINGTON. = 3 


PATENTS Secured Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 

1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337-8 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 














